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Ahmm  AJ^n  irq^  mass, 

FROM 

BEDFORD  (VA.)  SPRINGS, 

OIITAIKKD    DY 

Purest  Evaporation  of  the  Mineral  Water  of  these  Celebrated  Springs. 


This  Mas.s  is  the  combined  medicinal  substanceH  of  this  wonderful 
Water,  condensed  in  the  moat  convenient  form  for  use  and  transportation. 
It  is  put  up  in  bottles,  which  are  fent  anywhere,  postpaid,  for  50  cents 
or  $1,  or  S2  50  or  ^h  for  half  dozen.  Kach  81  bottle  contains  the  curative 
virtue  of  five  palloii.s  of  water.  This  Mass  has  an  established  reputation  of 
twenty-six  years,  and  its  efficiency  is  attested  by  the  actual  results  in 
thousands  of  cn.ses 

TJio  medical  prop' rtics  of  this  standard  natural  remedy  are  Tonic, 
Alterative,  Astringent,  Ap'Hent.  Solvent,  Diuretif,  and  Anti-periodic. 

Chief  Constituents.— Aluminum.  Iron,  Magnesium,  Calo'.um,  Sodium, 
Potassium,  Lithia,  Ammonium. 

Directions  and  analys's  »ccompany  each  package. 


KXTR.iCT.H  FROn  TKHTI.no.N'IALA  AS  TO  THI.S  .n.4S.«l: 

"Safe,reliableand  efficient  for  throat  d  .seases  "-Dr.  Geo.  W.Carrington,  Va. 

"Almo>t  a  specific  in  skin  di.eeases.  ' — J.  M.  Allen,  M.  D..  N.  V. 

"  Mos' valuable  remedy  known  for  ft  male  disorders" — John  P.  Met- 
teaur,  M  D,  LL.  D.,Va. 

"  Very  valuable  for  neuralgia,  chronic  diarrhoea  and  nervous  diseases." — 
Geo.  T.  Ifarn'fon,  M.  D.,  Asst.  Phy.  Woman's  Hospital,  N.T. 

"UncqualedinregulatinjTthesecretiveorgans."-/*.  H.Christian.  M.  D..  Va. 

"Surpa.ssing  any  remedy  that  I  know  of  for  scrofulous  affections." — 
Dr.  Thomas  L.  Walker,  Lynchburg,  Va 

"Excellent  tonic,  alterative  and  diuretic." — Medical  Association  of 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

•'Successful  in  dyspepsia  and  ehrotiic  diarrhoea." — Prof.  Samuel  Jack- 
ton,  M.  I)  .   Univ.  Penn.,  Phila. 

"Nojic  have  a  wider  range  of  usefulness." — Virginia  Afedical  Monthly, 
Richmond.  Va. 

"  ICfficacious  for  venereal  infections." — Dr.  B.  Roemer.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"Well  adapted  in  ulcerative  affections  and  passive  hemorrhages." — Pro/. 
J.  J    Moorman,  M:  D  ,  W.  Va 

"Unparalleled;  successful  in  the  cure  of  hemorrhagic  malarial  fever.  I 
recommend  it  in  yellow  fever." —  W.  A.  Green,  M   D.,  Ga. 

"  Has  real  merit." — Southern  Mid.  Journal. 

"Most  bimeficial  in  disorders  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  bowels  and  bl  idJer.  ' 
—Dr.  B.  R.  Mitchell,  Phih.,  Pa. 

These  first  class  home-like  Springs  are  open  for  visitors  the  year  r  und. 
A  d^pjirtiuent  of  this  establishment  is  set  apart  as  a  sanitarium,  in  c^artre 
of  skillful  physicians,  for  treatment  of  inralids  Sample  supply  sent  ree 
to  any  physician  desiring  to  test  in  practice.     Water,  $4  per  ca.se. 

Address  A.  M.  DA  VIES,  Pres't, 

P.  O.  Box  !!>«.  7M  Main  Street,  Lynchburjj,  Va. 

This  Kan  tu  s«»  nuly  ic«ai  tCCMt  n  *.hi  ;r;TMUas  »sa  cm  at  rtl>cv  f»vtr. 


EXTRACT   OF  MALT 

FROM   THE   LABORATORY   OF 
I>.A.m5.E,     ID.A.-VIS    «*J    CO.,    XaUTH.OIl',    BkllCJH. 

Prepared  from  fresh  Canada  barley  malt  of 
choicest  quaUtj-. 

Dose,  two  to  four  drachms,  three  times  a  day.  which  may  be  administered  undiluted,  or 
with  milk  or  wine,  as  preferred. 

Manv  preparations  of  malt  have  been  placed  betore  the  medical  profession  as  represent- 
ing the  properties  of  this  agent :  few,  however,  seem  to  have  fulfilled  what  was  expected  from 
the  glowing  representations  accompanying  them.  The  trouble  seems  to  lie  in  the  method  of 
preparation,  wherein,  bv  careless  hand'hng  and  undue  use  of  heat,  the  preparation  becomes 
burnt  I  as  shown  in  appearance  and  taste  i.  and  practically  useless.  We  have  devoted  consider- 
able attention  and  experiment  to  our  extract  of  malt,  and  have,  we  believe,  developed  a  really 
valuable  article,  which  we  offer  wholly  on  its  own  merits.  Great  care  is  exercised  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  malt,  and  in  the  careful  use  of  heat  in  its  preparation. 

The  properties  of  this  remedy  are  due  principaUy  to  the  principle  diastase  i  which  has  the 
power  of  changing  the  insoluble  starch  to  the  soluble  maltose  <  as  well  as  the  nutritive  ele- 
ments. Its  use  is  indicated  in  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia  ^ amylaceous),  phthisis,  bronchitis, 
asthma,  loss  of  appetite,  chronic  diarrhoea,  debility  of  females  and  the  aged,  and  in  convales- 
cence from  exhausting  diseases,  etc. 

CAUTION. 

The  black  scorched  preparations,  offered  at  low  prices  in  the  market,  should  be  avoided, 
as  giving  phvsical  evidence  of  undue  use  of  heat  in  process  of  manufacture.  Concerning  the 
manufacture  of  malt  extract,  the  Gei-man  Pharmacopoeia  directs:  "Digest  for  an  hour,  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  fio^  C.  labout  150"  F.):  then  heat  the  mass  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
strain  immediatelv  by  expression.  Evaporate  the  clear  hquid  as  rapidly  as  possible,  stirring 
con.stantly,  to  the'consistency  of  a  thick  extract.  Extract  of  malt  Ls  yellowish  brown,  having 
an  agreeable  sweet  teste.    It  should  be  preserved  in  a  cool  place." 

Hence  physicians  should  examinethe  preparations  of  malt.'dispensed  on  prescriptions, asto 
appearance,  odor  and  taste,  for  evidence  as  to  the  medicinal  and  nourishing  value  of  the  article. 

Glucose  (grape  sugar)  is  also  used  largely  as  an  adulterant  to  cheapen  the  product. 


We  offer  the  following  combinations  of  Malt 

ing  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  the  preparation 

prescriptions. 

Extract  Malt.    Prepared  after  the  formula    ' 
of  the  German  Phannacopwia.  I 

Extrixct  Malt  with  L.acto  -  Phosphates. 
The  lacto-phosphates  offer  the  uecessaiy 
mineral  constituents  of  the  human  system 
in  an  easily  assimilatable  form.  Combined 
with  extract  malt  they  make  a  prepara- 
tion of  much  value  in  diseases  of  impaired 
nutrition,  as  in  dyspepsia,  brain  troubles, 
diseases  of  the  bones,  phthisis,  etc.  | 

Extract  Malt  \vith  Pepsine  and  Lacto-  > 
Phosphates.  The  combination  of  pep-  ' 
sine  with  lacto-phosphate  lime  and  extract  | 
malt  affords  an  agreeable,  convenient  and 
most  effective  remedy  in  aD  diseases  char-  \ 
acterized  by  impaired  nutrition,  whether  i 
the  fault  be  due  to  weakness  of  the  diges-  I 
tive  organs,  or  to  wasting  diseases.  j 

Extract  Malt  with  Alteratives.  This  pre- 
paration is  a  combination  of  the  most  ! 
powerful  alteratives  known  to  medical  j 
science,  and  is  recommended  in  all  cases  ! 
where  such  treatment  is  indicated,  as  in  [ 
scrofulous  and  syphihtic  affections,  skin  \ 
diseases,  glandular  complaints,  and  dis-  | 
eases  of  the  bones  and  cartUages.  ; 

Extract  3Ialt  with  Cascara.Sagfada.  Cas-  | 
cara  Sagrada  is  a  must  effectual  remedy  ! 
in  habitual  constipation,  and  in  combina-  ; 
tion  with  extract  malt  affords  a  valuable  \ 
agent  in  dyspepsia  accompanied  with 
this  troublesome  symptom.  It  is  recom- 
mended to  use  small  doses  —  say  two 
drachms — of  this  preparation  four  times 
daily  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks. 

Extract  3Ialt  with  Cascara  Sagrada  and 
Berberis  Aquifolium.  The  tonic  and 
alterative  powers  of  the  berberis.  com- 
bined with  cascara  and  extract  malt,  offer 
a  preparation  indicated  in  habitual  con- 


Extract,  put  up  in  pint  bottles,  each  contain- 
Specify  "Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s"  on  your 

stipation  and  dyspepsia  ('when  the  food  is 
thro'CTTi  upi,  especially  when  these  affec- 
tions are  found  in  scrofulous  or  syphihtic 
patients. 

Extract  3Ialt  with  Cod-tlver  Oil.  An  ele- 
gant emulsion  of  cod-hver  oil.  combining 
the  healing  and  nutritious  properties  of 
both  agents. 

Extract  Malt  with  Beef,  Iron  and  Wine. 
This  preparation  combines  the  digestive 
and  nutritive  properties  of  the  malt  and 
beef  with  the  stimulating,  tonic  powers 
of  the  mue  and  iron. 

Extract  3Ialt  with  the  Hypophosphites. 
More  effectual  than  any  other  preparation 
of  the  hypophosphites  for  the  diseases  in 
which  they  are  indicated. 

Extract  Malt  with  Hops.  Adding  the  tonic 
and  the  sedative  power  of  hops. 

Extract  Malt  with  Iodides  Comp.  Of 
great  value  in  anfemic  conditions  incident 
to  syphilitic,  scrofidous,  cancerous  and 
tuberculous  affections. 

Extract  3Ialt  with  Protochloride  Iron. 
A  valuable  and  easily  assimilated  tonic, 
used  largelj'  for  anaemia. 

Extract  Malt  with  Pepsine. 

Extract  Malt  with  Pepsine  and  Bismuth. 

Extract  3Ialt  with  Pepsine  and  Strychnia. 
The  combinations  of  malt  extract  with 
pepsine.  bismuth  and  strychnia  are  useful 
in  the  different  phases  of  dyspepsia, 
chronic  diaiThoea,  debility,  nervousness, 
etc.,  as  indicated. 

Extract  Malt  Ferrated. 

Extract  Malt  Ferrated  with  Qninine. 
Pyrophosphate  of  iron  and  quinine,  in 
certain  cases,  are  of  great  value  in  com- 
bination with  malt  extract. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO., 

Always  specify  Parke,  Daris  k  Co.s.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


PHOSPHORUS. 


Many  attomjits  hftvc  been  matle  to  exhibit  phosphorus  in  an  uncombined  state,  which  has 
long  l>een  a  <lesi(l<'ratum  with  the  profession.  It  ha.**  l>een  proposed  to  dissolve  it  in  ether,  but 
a  more  ilanRerous  advice  could  hardly  have  been  sngRested.  Cod-Liver  oil,  too,  has  been  tried 
to  some  extent  an  a  vehicle,  but  the  phosplionis  is  readily  oxidized  unless  protected  by  a 
loHK  and  difflcult  process,  and  the  nauseous  taste  of  the  oil  practically  removes  this  agent 
from  consideration, 

We  have  for  many  year»  been  stipplying  this  element  to  the  profession  in  the  form  of  pills, 
which  seem  to  obviate  the  objections  to  the  other  forms  of  administration  now  in  use.  They 
are  absolutely  protected  from  change  by  the  sugar-coating,  itself  a  powerful  deoxidizing  agent. 
They  are  easy  and  pleasant  to  administer,  prompt  in  their  action,  and  probably  introduce  the 
element  in  the  best  form  for  speedy  absorption. 

\N'hile  pills  of  phosphorus,  properly  prepared,  are  a  safe  and  efficient  method  of  administer- 
ing this  remedy,  physicians  wll  do  well  to  avoid  all  brands  which  are  not  knomi  to  be  worthy 
of  confidence.  To  properly  prepare  these  pills  requires  expensive  and  complicated  apparatus, 
and  the  highest  skill  that  can  be  procured.  We  ask  only  a  careful  comparison  of  our  pro- 
ducts with  those  of  other  manufacturers,  believing  that  such  a  test  is  the  best  advertisement 
we  can  desire. 


Standard  Formulas  Sugar-Coated  Pills. 


Phosphorus. 

Phosphorus  and  Belladonna. 

Phosphorus  Comp. 

Phosphorus  and  Iron. 

Phosphorus  and  Nux  Vomica. 

Phosphorus,   Nux    Vomica    an<l 
Damiana. 

Phosphorus,  Iron  and  Nux  Vomica. 
Phosphorus,  Iron  and  (Quinine. 

Phosphorus,  Iron,  (Quinine  and  Nux 

Vomica. 

Phosjthorns  and  (Quinine. 

Phosphorus  and  (Quinine  C'omp. 

Phosphorus,   (Quinine    and    Nux 
Vomica. 


Phosphorus,  (Quinine  and  Digitalis 
Comp. 

Phosphorus  and  Di&rltalis  Comp. 

Phosphorus,  Digitalis  and  Iron. 

Phosphorus  and  Cannabis  Indioa. 

Phosphorus,  Morphia  and  Val.  Zinc, 

Phosphorus.  Aloes  and  Nux  Vomica, 

Phospliorus  and  Zinc  Comp. 

Phosphorus.  Zinc  and  Strychnia. 

Phosphorus,  Upium   and    Disritalis. 

Phosi)horns  and  Strychnia. 

Phosphorus,  Strychnia  and  Iron. 

Phosphorus  and  Cantharides  Comp, 

Phosphide  Zinc. 

Phosphide  Ziuc  and   Nux  Vomica. 


8ent  \t*-T  mail,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


PARKE.  DAVIS  &  CO., 


Specify  Parke,  Davis  k  Co.'s. 


MaBufacturiu^'  Chemists,  Detroit.  Mich. 


New  Remedies. 

RECENTLY    INTRODUCED    BY   US. 


_^  __  _—  f^  a  v«  rv  "mm  >  m  v  rv  a  Highly  recommended  in  the  treatment  of 
Jf  TJ  IT  S  A  K,0  III  AT  I  C  A  'liabetes  and  other  diseases  of  the  genito- 
AD  A*  \j  ^^ — **  *** ^^  *'*  **  *  A  x/  AA»  urinary  organs,  viz. :  Hematuria,  enuresis 
(in  both  old  and  youngi,  uterine  hemorrhage,  and  as  local  application  in  leucorrhea,  also  in 
atonic  diarrhoea  and  dj'sentery,  and  more  especially  summer  diseases  of  children. 

See  article  by  Dr.  >IcClanahan  in  the  April  number  of  New  Preparatioiis. 

We  offer  this  new  remedy  in  the  form  of  a  fluid  extract  from  the  fresh  bark  of  the  root. 

--^—   —    . /M   a   -n  /x-n  -n-l       JACARANDA  PROCERA  (Sprengel).     This  new 

l<ij|.IA  IJAIlCJ  JaJTi  '^^^"^-  ^'■'^'^  Brazil,  is  now  attracting  the  attention  of 
^  ^^  *^  AAA — ^j  A*  AV  \^  A#^A^t  j^jjg  profession  in  Germany  as  a  valuable  and  effec- 
tive anti-syphilitic.  It  is  said  to  possess  alterative,  diuretic,  sudorific  and  tonic  prgperties,  to 
a  marked  degree,  especially  in  the  latter  particular.  Hence  its  application  to  the  treatment 
of  s.yphilis.  in  all  its  forms. 

The  Carobae  may  be  continued  advantageously  with  Iodide  Potassium  in  cases  distinguished 
by  pains  in  the  limbs.  It  is  indicated  in  the  cure  of  old  syphilitic  ulcers,  to  which  it  may 
be  applied  topically. 


r(    A   CI  n    A   Tk    A         CI    A   />!  -n    A   T\    A         RHAMNUS  PURSHIANA.     This  is  the 

CASliAnA        SAlrRATlA       ^ark  of  a  tree  indigenous  to  northern 

VX1.0  yXXXVIX OIXVrXtXXA/H..     cahforma  and  Ore|on,  known  botani- 

caUy  as  the  Rhamnus  Rirshiana.  It  has  long  been  used  on  the  Pacific  Coast  among  the 
Indians  and  old  Spanish  residents,  as  a  remedy  for  habitual  constipation,  and  other  disorders 
of  the  ahmentary  canal.  Many  physicians  write  to  us  that  they  must  have  the  Cascara  at 
any  price,  as  it  has  proved  invaluable  in  their  practice. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  caution  physicians  and  druggists  to  specify  "  P.,  D.  &   CO.'S," 
if  they  desire  a  preparation  of  the  tnte  drug,  Rhamnus  Purshiana. 

fu  ^ly  ril~/\  Y^  a  ^^  — ^  The  tree  from  which  this  bark  is  derived  is  a  native  of  Brazil 
lilllfl  KAKK  ^^'^  Bolivia,  though  as  yet  we  cannot  locate  it  botanically. 
^  ^^  -^  ^^ — ■"*"^-*-*'-*^'  Coto  Bark  was  first  tested  clinically  by  Prof.  Gietl,  of  Munich 
(Germany),  who  considered  it  a  specific  for  diarrhcea  in  its  various  forms.  Dr.  Riecker,  of 
Stuttgart,  concurred  in  this.  Prof.  Baetz,  of  Tokio,  Japan,  in  the  Centndblatt,  recommends 
it  for  malignant  cholera.  In  Bolivia  it  is  used  for  diarrhcea.  colic,  and  neuralgic  toothache, 
and  externally  in  rheumatism  and  gout.  It  has  been  also  employed  in  the  sweating  of 
phthisis,  and  typhus,  catarrhal  diarrhcea,  gastric  catarrh,  pneumonia,  uterine  colic,  acute 
articular  rheumatism,  cholera,  cholera  morbus,  dysentery,  night  sweats,  etc 

FIVE  FLOWERED  GENTIAy:  £flH-, 

substitutes  for  quinine  this  plant  is  one  of  the  most  valuable.  In  many  cases  where  quinine 
and  other  antiperiodics  have  proved  futile,  this  remedy  has  been  found  veiy  eflScacious.  In 
combination  with  hydrastis,  it  has  been  found  an  excellent  tonic  in  depraved  conditions  of 
the  digestive  apparatus,  increasing  the  biliary  secretions  and  acting  as  a  stimiUant  to  the 
excretory  organs.  In  fevers  in  combination  with  gelsemium,  and  in  derangement  of  the 
biliary  organs  in  conjunction  with  leptandrin  and  podophyUin,  it  seems  to  increase  the  action 
of  those  agents. 


GRINDELIA  ROBUSTA  e^Voy'^^X^'!"^^^^^^^^^ 

^  ■*■*'■*■  -^-^  A^  AJ  .fcl  A  AA. — AXyjAM  \J  k?  A  XX.  difficulties,  iritis,  vaginitis,  and 
other  diseases  of  the  mucous  surfaces.  In  combination  with  Verba  Santa  it  has  also  been 
found  specially  efficacious  in  bronchial  affections.  It  is  well  known  that  man3-  of  the  varieties 
of  this  family  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  each  other  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  them,  and  the  Squarrosa  and  other  varieties  are  hence  often  unwittingly  substituted 
for  the  Robusta.  Our  own  supply  is  gathered  for  us  under  the  direction  of  a  competent 
botanist,  and  is  known  to  be  genuine. 


DESCRIPTITE  CIRCULARS. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  furnish  upon  application  descriptive  circulars  giving 
the  botanical  history  and  therapeutical  application  of  New  Remedies  recently 
introduced  by  us.  We  will  also  send,  if  desired,  our  price  list,  giving  names 
and  prices  of  nearly  two  thousand  articles  manufactured  by  us. 

1^"  Send  skimp  for  Price  List  and  Circulars  described  above. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO., 

Always  specify  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.'S 

Empty  Capsules 


Our  Capsiilps  are  manufactured  bv  means  of  improved  ai)paratiis,  producing  the  most  accurate 

ami  uiivar)-inp  results.     The  gelatine  employed  is  of  tin-  linf-st  (luality,  which,  in  our 

hands,  undergoes  a  certain  i)roce.ss,  inc'rnasing  its  transparency  and  elasticity. 

Through  these  improvements  in  ai>paratns  and  iiiatHrial,  we  are  enabled 

to  i)roduce  capsules  which  are  uniformly  accurate,  transparent. 

elastic  and  permanent,  in  which  pri>i>erties  they  are  t-jxx-Uvd 

f»l  vone  sold  in  the  United  Utaten  or  hurope. 

These  little  articles  will  be  found  of  great  value  and  convenience  in  the  hands  of  the 
physician  %vho  studies  to  i-emove  the  objectionable  properties  of  the  medicines  which  he  deems 
It  necessarj-  to  employ. 

:*Iany  drugs,  among  which  we  may  note  roots,  rptms.  emetics,  capsicum,  etc..  which— either 
from  the  more  immediate  effect  to  lie"i)rnduced,  or  from  some  special  action  to  be  desired— the 
physician  proposes  Xo  administi-r  in  the  rriirif  or  jtondered  state,  in  preference  to  any  form  of 
preparation,  are  practicallv  debarred  from  use  in  certain  cases  on  account  of  their  physical 
properties  ia|)pearance,  odor,  taste i,  and  the  difficulty  experienced  in  swallowing  them.  It  is 
freiiueiitly  advisable  to  conceal  from  the  patient  the  nature  or  identity  of  the  drug,  because  of 
some  idio's.vncrasy.  or  of  his  imagination  with  regard  to  its  peculiar  effects  on  his  .system. 

To  be  able  to  easilj-  disguise  these  features  of  a  remedj-  at  the  bedside  of  a  patient,  at  a 
time  and  place  when  he  cannot  employ  the  assistance  of  a  pharmacist,  is  a  great  desideratum 
to  the  practitioner. 

Onr  Cap.iules  will  full.r  supply  this  want :  a  few  trials  will  demonstrate  all  theu-  advantages, 
among  which  we  may  enumerate  the  following: 

Convenience. --A  box  (  HKI  cai)sulesi  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  without  mconvenience, 
ready  for  use  as  desired.  They  may  be  filled  with  the  me  liciue  in  a  moment,  thoroughly  dis- 
guising its  appearance,  odor  and  taste,  and  are  easily  swallowed,  thus  gaining,  if  we  may  use 
thi-  phra.se,  a  foothold  in  the  stomach  for  the  drug,  which  would  have  been  quickly  rejected  by 
the  patient  in  its  undisguised  state. 

.Solubility.— We  have  endeavored  to  so  prepare  our  gelatine  that  it  will  quickly  dissolve 
under  the  combined  action  of  the  varmth  and  moi.'iture  ot  the  stomach,  requiringbut  little 
di.jestive  action,  and  as  a  result,  our  cajisules  can  be  employed  in  dyspepsia  and  other  forms 
of  irritable  or  torpid  .itontach.  when  this  property  is  essential.' 

Therapeutical  Eftect.— The  gelatine  having  been  dissolved,  the  remedy  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  stomach  nnder  the  most  fai^orable  circumstances,  and,  if  the 
case  will  permit,  will  soon  be  a.ssimilated.  and  the  desired  results  achieved. 

Kinetics  are  exhibited  in  capsules  to  great  advantage,  and  quick  returns  ma3^  be  confi- 
dently exi)ected.  In  this  respect  capsules  are  in  c<intrast  to  pills,  which,  from  their  form  and 
constituents  gradually  dissolve  in  the  stomach,  producingHhe  effects  desired  from  narcotics, 
tonics,  etc..  while  they  are  not  dissolved  rapidly  enough  for  the  use  to  which  powerful  emetics 

are  devoted. 

Atlnilnl-itration. —Capsules,  can,  of  course,  be  applied  to  the  administratum  of  anv  class 
of  medicines,  either  simple  or  in  combination;  yet  they  are  esjieciallv  designed^r  facilitating 
the  act  of  swallowing  such  articles  a^  j><>wd<red  roots  and  piu/is  (which,  from  their  insoluble 
or  glutinous  nature,  are  liable  to  linger  in  the  mouth  too  long),  or  for  disguising  the  taste  of 
quinine,  morphine,  capsicum,  oils,  fluids  and  solid  ej'tracts,  etc. 

Our  capsules  are  put  up  in  neat  imper  Iwxes,  containing  100  each,  for  which  we  charge 
fifty  cent«  each.  We  vill  mail  a  l>ox  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price  and  three  cents 
po»ta(ji'. 

Send  stamps  for  a  sample. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO., 

Al«ii}>  .s|M'«ih  I'arke.  Ha',  is\  ro.V.  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Hair  Turning  Gray. 
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BY  L.  R.  PEET,  YALLAHA,  FLORIDA. 


General  observation  teaches  us  that  at  a  certain  period 
of  the  development  of  the  human  being  the  hair  becomes 
gray.  When  the  relations  are  perfectly  normal  the  ap- 
pearance of  grayness  is  preceded  by  other  changes,  in- 
dicative of  age,  thus  showing  it  to  be  a  natural  stage  of 
the  process  of  maturing,  which  is  in  complete  harmony 
with  everything  else.  Moreover,  this  striking  alteration 
of  hue  is  not  looked  upon  as  an  evil.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, considered  a  thing  which,  other  features  being 
equal,  calls  for  respect — sometimes  excites  even  ad- 
miration. 

But  such  normal  development  is  seldom  met  with. 
Accompanying  the  grayness  there  is  usually  another 
change,  which  does  not  awaken  much  reverential  emotion. 
The  hair  loses  in  length  and  thickness;  and  this  takes 
place  in  two  ways:  either  one  hair  in  each  group  fails  to 
reach  ita.natural  length  and  bod}'-,  or  all  the  hairs  of  the 
group  suffer,  yet  on  only  a  small  portion  of  the  scalp.  In 
the  first  case  there  follows  a  regular  thinning  out;  in  the 
second  a  little  tonsure  appears.  Sometimes  the  two 
forms  are  simultaneous. 

If  the  decay  of  the  hair  comes  with  the  grayness,  and 
that  only  in  old  age,  it  may  be  considered  normal,  like 
the  grayness  itself.  The  aged  have  no  demand  for  med- 
ical treatment  of  the  hair.    Indeed,  such  treatment  would 
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be  wholly  void  of  result.  If,  however,  this  condition 
come  soon  after  the  fortieth  year,  or  before  the  grayness, 
or  if  the  loss  of  hair  is  more  rapid  than  the  change  of 
color,  it  must  be  taken  as  evidence  of  disease. 

In  earlier  times  it  was  unhesitatingly  accepted  that  the 
grayness  took  place  in  hair  already  fully  grown.  In  truth, 
the  hair  was  considered  analogous  to  the  limbs — in  great 
measure  permanent.  The  idea  that  there  was  a  continual 
falling  out  and  renewal  did  not  enter  men's  minds.  It 
never  occurred  to  any  one  that  the  grayness  began  with 
the  very  young  hair.  Men  thought  that  it  seized  the 
mature  hair  throughout  its  entire  length  at  once.  In  our 
century  quite  the  opposite  view  is  taken.  It  is  now  held 
that  no  colored  hair  can  ever  become  a  gray  one.  The 
former  must  fall  out,  and  the  latter  must  grow  in  its 
place.  Which  opinion  is  the  correct  one  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  examination  of  the  hair  which  falls  out,  and 
by  microscopical  examination  of  the  gray  hair  itself,  to- 
gether with  careful  observation  of  the  young  hair. 

It  is  contrary  to  all  unbiased  observation  that  reserve 
coloring  matter  should  evaporate  or  be  re-absorbed.  A 
hair  plucked  from  the  head  may,  it  is  true,  be  bleached 
by  chlorine;  but  that  a  material  similar  to  chlorine  is 
provided  by  the  scalp  has  never  yet  been  made  out.  I, 
therefore,  am  convinced  that  where  the  microscope  shows 
no  color  in  a  given  hair,  there  has  never  been  any  there. 

One  thing,  however,  is  possible.  Two  peculiar  kinds  of 
hair  formation  have  been  seen  by  observers:  one  was  in 
Greil'swald,  about  forty  years  ago;  the  other  two  years 
since,  in  London.  Both  were  cases  of  young  men,  whose 
hair  presented  the  appearance  of  a  pretty  equal  distri- 
bution of  white  and  dark — not  alternate  hairs,  but  alter- 
nate large  groups.  Some  hairs  were  colored  their  whole 
length.  There  was  no  hair  white  throughout,  but  showed 
alternation  of  colored  and  white.  On  animals  such  hairs 
are  often  found;  with  men  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  rar- 
ities. At  any  rate  only  the  above  cases  are  on  record. 
The  microscope  showed  a  marked  diflference  between  the 
human  hairs  alternately  colored  and  those  of  animals. 
Many  observers  examined  the  human  hairs,  and  with  the 
following  result:  Even  in  the  white  places  the  coloring 
matter  was  unmistakably  present — it  merely  made  no  im- 
pression on  the  retina,  because  the  surface  of  the  hair  was 
scaly,  and  among  the  scales  were  a  great  many  minute 
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air-bladders — oblong  or  round — which  being  at  different 
levels,  reflected  the  light  with  rather  intense  brilliancy, 
keeping  it  altogether  Ironi  reaching  the  granules  of  color- 
ing matter;  thus,  by  reflection,  giving  the  effect  of  total 
absence  of  hue. 

This  observation  started  the  thought  that  the  taking 
on  of  grayness  might  sometimes  be  due  merely  to  the 
loosening  of  the  outside  layer,  and  the  formation  of  scales 
with  their  air-bladders.  It  ma}-  be  that  all  cases  of  sud- 
den change  to  grayness  may  find  satisfactory  explanation 
in  this  fact. 

As  is  well  known,  we  often  hear  of  men  and  women  who 
in  a  few  hours  become  perfectly  gray,  in  consequence  of 
violent  emotional  excitement.  The  most  familiar  instance 
is  that  of  Marie  Antoinette,  whose  hair,  after  she  had  heard 
her  sentence  of  death,  became,  in  two  or  three  days,  quite 
gray.  Last  year  a  case  was  reported  by  a  physician  of 
Hamburg.  During  an  overflow  of  the  Elbe,  a  peculiarly 
constructed  under-ground  room  began  to  fill  with  water. 
This  cellar  room  was  occupied  by  a  man  and  his  son. 
The  boy  was  in  the  first  deep  sleep  after  the  reaction  en- 
suing upon  a  violent  attack  of  some  disorder.  In  the  gen- 
eral confusion,  arising  from  the  sudden  overflow,  the 
occupants  of  the  room  were  overlooked.  On^being  aroused 
by  the  rising  water  the  man  immediately  sat  upright,  and 
lifted  his  helpless  boy  as  high  as  he  could,  so  that  the 
latter  might  not  be  suffocated.  The  room  being  very  low, 
there  was  not  space  for  him  to  convey  his  child  to  the 
outer  door.  The  constant  rising  of  the  water  soon  made 
it  apparent  to  him  that  both  must  perish.  At  the  very 
last  moment  he  was  rescued.  A  short  time  after  he  found 
that  his  hair,  previously  dark,  had  become  gray.  Unfor- 
tunately the  physician  who  observed  the  case  did  not 
make  use  of  the  microscope. 

In  another  case,  that  of  a  young  man  in  Greifswald, 
where  grayness  followed  a  violent  attack  of  delirium 
tremens,  observations  with  the  microscope  were  made, 
and  it  was  shown  that  there  was  still  color  in  the  hairs — 
the  surface  being  covered  with  scales  and  air  bladders. 

These  observations,  however,  have  but  little  weight,  as 
they  were  not  made  in  strict  conformity  to  the  severe  re- 
quirements of  science.  The  hair  was  not  examined  hi  fore 
the  condition  resulting  in  grayness.  The  young  man  may 
have  already  had  gray  hair,  disguised  by  dyeing;  and  the 
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apparently  sudden  change  may  have  arisen  from  his  neg- 
lect inp:  to  apply  the  customary  dye.  Even  if  this  was 
not  tlie  case,  still  doubt  remains,  and  can  not  be  elimin- 
ated. If  such  instances  are  ever  genuine  they  occur  very 
rarely  indeed. 

With  ex|)ericnces  in  view  which  I  have  repeatedly 
made,  I  would  caution  against  another  source  of  error. 
Suppose  a  man  in  middle  life  loses  his  wife,  after  a  short 
illness,  or  a  mother  is  bereaved  of  her  son,  previously  in 
sound  health  and  full  of  promise;  suppose  a  merchant 
broiii^lit  to  the  ver^e  of  what  seems  inevitable  bank- 
ruptcy by  the  failure  of  a  bu-siness  friend,  causing  him 
weeks  of  intense  mental  distress — it  may  well  happen 
that  the  normal  condition  of  the  scalp  is  so  interfered 
with  that  no  coloring  matter  is  furnished  to  the  young 
hair.  Observing  acquaintances  confidently  infer  that  the 
grayness  is  due  to  the  p-rtinlul  excitement.  Now,  if  such 
hair  is  carelully  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  will  be 
found  that  grayness  extends  only  a  short  space  from  the 
root,  and  that  the  color  is  not  actually  absent;  it  is  merely 
hindered  from  showing  because  of  the  stat:e  of  the  ex- 
ternal layer.  In  such  instances  of  sudden  change  I  have 
never  found  a  single  hair  gray  throughout  its  whole 
len^ith. 

In  my  opinion  this  highly  interesting  matter  assumes 
about  the  following  form:  It  has  never,  thus  far,  been 
clearly  established  that  a  colored  hair  has  become  gray 
throughout  its  entire  length,  or,  indeed,  in  any  portion  of 
it.  The  declaration  has,  rather,  always  come  thus:  the 
subsequent,  or  base  growth,  has  had  no  color,  or  the  col- 
ored hair  has  fallen  out  to  make  way  for  its  gray  successor. 
No  other  kind  of  grayness  has  ever  been  observed.  If 
any  one  should  ask  me  whether  I  believed  in  suddenly 
supervening  grayness,,!  should  reply:  "In  natural  science 
no  one  may  say  he  believes,  or  does  not  believe.  One 
should  observe  and  investigate,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
truth.  We  should  have  no  belief  about  it.  At  least  we 
should  never  rest  satisfied  with  belief." 

The  question  under  consideration  is  readily  answered 
by  observation  ;  and  1  hope  many  readers  of  these  bnes 
will  thereby  be  induced  to  become  observers.  Let  them, 
however,  be  correct  ones — without  bias.  Let  him  who 
conceives  that  he  has  gained  something  new  at  once  con- 
sult an  expert^  or  communicate  the  supposed  knowledge 
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to  me  by  mail.  A  single  well-established  fact  may  clear 
up  a  subject  which  has  troubled  physicians  for  twenty- 
three  centuries.  Such  facts  must,  however,  be  confirmed 
on  the  spot  by  some  competent  expert,  especially  aided 
by  the  microscope. 

That  a  hair,  previously  colored,  may  become  gray  in 
appearance,  can  not  be  doubted.  I  will  give  an  observa- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Brown  Sequard  as  confirmatory. 
About  a  year  since  he  found,  one  morning,  a  few  white 
hairs  in  a  group  -among  his  dark-colored  beard.  It  sur- 
prised him  to  see  these  hairs,  and  in  order  to  investigate 
the  affair,  he  carefully  drew  them  out  with  a  pair  of 
tweezers.  The  next  day  a  few  more  decolored  hairs 
showed  themselves  around  the  spot  where  the, others  had 
stood.  He  drew  these  out:  also.  The  following  morning 
another  lot  appeared.  Unfortunately,  the  observation, 
although  made  by  an  able  investigator,  is  lacking  in  scien- 
tific precision.  He  did  not  measure  the  extracted  hairs — 
a  very  important  matter — neither  did  he  make  use  of  the 
microscope.  Yet  I  hope  others  may  be  influenced  by  his 
action.  It  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the 
microscope  should  attend  almost  every  observation. 

If,  as  I  conjecture,  such  hairs  (of  the  beard)  should 
show  that  the  color  is  really  present,  it  would  be  only  a 
repetition  of  what  has  been  observed  in  the  hair  of  the 
head,  although  the  structure  of  the  two  kinds  of  hair  pre- 
sents radical  differences.  The  hair  of  the  beard  would 
show  the  phenomenon  of  rough,  scaly  surface,  in  a  more 
marked  form  than  the  hair  of  the  head. 

As  the  condition  of  the  hair  in  becoming  gray,  along 
with  the  falling  out,  shows  itself  in  the  daily  loss,  I  ap- 
pend two  tables — one  exhibiting  grayness  only,  the  other 
grayness  with  loss  of  hair  from  disease. 

The  hair  of  females  that  has  never  been  cut  is  the  only 
kind  upon  which  entirely  satisfactory  observations  can 
be  made. 

Explanation  oj-  Tahle  I. 

It  will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader  as  strange  that  the 
number  of  hairs  falling  in  a  given  time  (451)  was  greater 
with  the  lady  whose  hair  was  healthy  than  with  the  other 
one  (438).  The  reason  was  the  lady  with  decaying  hair 
had  already  lost  so  much  that  she  had  perceptibly  less 
hair  on  her  head.  Hence,  I  repeat,  the  mass  of  hair  fall- 
ing out  in  the  same  length  of  time  is  never  a  guide  in 
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making  a  diagnosis:  it  is  the  quality  as  to  length  and  body. 

The  greater  niiinher  of  hairs  having  natural  points  in 
the  second  case  shows  disease  of  the  scalp;  for  the  pres- 
ence of  point  is  proof  of  vigor;  and  the  greater  the  com- 
parative number  the  stronger  the  proof  ot  a  weak  hold  at 
the  root,  Tlie  most  striking  difference  is  shown  in  the 
short,  immature  hairs.  The  younger  the  hair  the  more 
manifest  the  presence  of  disease. 

Two  things  make  clear  whether  tlie  hair  is  unhealthy  : 
the  aggregate  number  of  short  hairs  found,  and  the  di- 
ameter of  each  hair, 

TABLE  I. 


A — LADY  OF  SIXTY  YEARS — SIMPLE 
QRAYNESS. 

1.  Whole  amount  examined 451 

Between  1  and  2  inches 38 

"       2     "    6     "       153 

Over  6  inches 260 

2.  Those  with  natural  point 205 

Of  these  1  to  2  inches 20 

'•       "     2  to  6      "      87 

"       "    over  6  inches 98 

3.  Large  hairs 207 

From  1  to  2  inches 13 

»      2  to  6     "       36 

Over  6  inches 158 

Hairs  of  middle  size 109 

From  J  to  2  inches 16 

"         2  to  6     "       30 

Over  6  inches 63 

Fine  hairs 135 

From  }  to  2  inches 9 

"      2  to  6       "      91 

Over  6  inches 35 


B — LADY    OF    SIXTY    YEARS— QRAY- 
NESS, WITH  LOSS  OF  HAIR. 

1.  Whole  amount  examined 438 

Froral  to  2  inches 157 

"     2  to  6      "        175 

Over  6  inches 106 

2.  With  point 324 

1  to  2  inches 133 

2  to  6       "     139 

OverG       "     62 

3.  Large  hairs  171 

From  1  to  2  inches 45 

"      2  to  6       "       47 

Over  6  inches 79 

Hairs  middle  size 138 

From  ^  to  2  inches 41 

"       2  to  6      "       72 

Over  6inches 25 

Fine  hairs 129 

From  i  to  2  inches 74 

"       2  to  6       "      53 

Over  6  inches 2 


The  following  table  will  show  additional  facts  concern- 
ing the  foregoing  cases: 


1. — LADY — FALLING  OUT  OF  THREE 
DAYS. 

Whole  amount 437 

(rt)  Among  them  quite  white 138 

1  to  2  inches 9 

2  to  6      "      43 

Over  6     "      86 

(ft)  Roots  alone  white  34 

2  to  6  inches 1 

Over  6     "      31 

(c)  Points  only  white 7 

2  to  6  inches 1 

Over  6     "      6 

(d)  Point  and  root  white 3 

(«)  Middle  alone  white 3 

(/)  Repeated  change  of  color.....     1 


2. — LADY— FALLING  OUT  FOR  FOUR 
DAYS. 

Whole  amount 614 

Quite  white 53 

1  to  2  inches 10 

2  to  6       "      34 

Over  6  inches 9 

Roots  alone  white 7 


Over  6  inches 7 

Points  only  white 4 

2  to  6  inches 4 
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This  table  shows  that  among  those  partially,  or  entirely 
white,  most  of  them  were  decolored  their  whole  length. 
The  microscope  exhibited  very  little  coloring  matter. 
This  leaves  scarcely  any  doubt  that  the  white  hairs  were 
successors  of  colored  ones. 

A  small  portion  of  the  white  hair  showed  only  the  root 
as  without  color.  The  most  careful  examination  revealed 
but  little  coloring  matter.  This  seems  to  make  it  quite 
clear  that  in  the  later  growth  of  the  hair  no  color  was 
furnished. 

Some  hairs  had  white  points;  and  one,  twenty-four 
inches  long,  had  several  alternations  of  white  with  dark. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  supply 
of  color,  from  some  cause  not  known,  was  irregular,  prob- 
ably subsequently  to  becoming  continually  deficient. 


Reflections  Upon  the  History  and  Progress  of  the  Sur- 
gical  Treatment  of  Wounds  and   Inflammations. 


BY    EDWARD  BORCK,  M.  D. 


Read  before  the   Missouri  State  Medical  Asso6iation,  at  Columbia,  Mo., 

June,  1879. 

The  paper  I  have  to  offer,  as  a  member  of  your  Com- 
mittee, I  entitled  "Reflections  Upon  the  History  and 
Progress  of  the  Surgical  Treatment  of  Wounds  and  In- 
flammations,'' and  will  say  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  a  sub- 
ject from  the  treasury  of  surgical  science  that  will  interest 
and  be  of  practical  value  to  all  practitioners,  I  might 
have  chosen  plastic  or  congenital  surgery,  or  some  cap- 
ital operations,  but  they  are  not  of  daily  occurrence,  nor 
is  it  the  good  fortune  of  every  doctor  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  performing  them.  Furthermore,  they  are  nearly 
all  in  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  we  can  pot,  in  the 
short  space  of  one  year,  expect  great  progress. 

Take  lithotomy  for  instance.  It  is  almost  perfect,  and 
lithotrity  is  gaining  ground. 

See  Dr.  MacLeod's  (of  Glasgow)  excellent  paper  advo- 
cating the  rectangular  staff. 

Dr.  David  Prince  upon  the  same  subject — median  op- 
eration. 

Dr.  Wm,  Hudson  Ford,  Province  of  Lithotrity,  >S1{.  Louis 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  May,  1878. 
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Dr.  H.  F.  Bigelow,  American  Journal  Medical  Science^ 
January,  1878. 

Dr.  Geo.  C  Duncan,  Litholysis,  Edinlurgh  Medical 
Journal,  May,  1877. 

Ovariotomy  is  also  at  its  height.  The  operation  has 
been  performed  in  the  past  year,  in  several  instances, 
during  acute  peritonitis,  successfully.  Also  on  a  child 
twelve  years  old,  by  Dr.  T.  Barlow,  May  25th,  1878.— 
London  Times.  Also  on  a  child  seven  years  old,  and 
upon  an  infant  two  years  old,  the  latter  for  a  dermoid 
cyst. 

A  case  of  Cholecystomy,  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, is  reported — American  Journal  Medical 
Science,  January,  1879. 

Splenotomy,  by  Billroth  and  H.  L.  Broome,  of  West 
Brovmswish  District  Hospital  (fatal). 

Osteotomy  is  growing  in  favor. 

Herniotomy  is  at  a  standstill.  I  have  found  no  new 
invention  for  tiie  cure  of  hernia. 

Extirpation  of  the  larnyx  has  been  successfully  per- 
formed by  Dr.  David  Foulis,  of  Glasgow,  and  by  Bill- 
roth— the  patients  being  subsequently  provided  with  a 
vocal  apparatus. 

Excision  of  the  rectum,  by  Koeberle,  of  Strassburgh, 
and  all  functions  regained.  Also  a  successful  case,  each 
by  Dr.  Briddon,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Excision  of  the  tongue,  by  Paquelin's.Thermocautery. 

Upon  fractures  and  dislocations,  so  much  has  been  writ- 
ten and  apparatuses  are  so  manifold,  that  the  subject  is 
almost  exhausted;  but  I  will  call  your  attention  to  mal- 
leable glass,  which  may  be  available  for  splints  in  the 
future,  and  other  dressings.  The  only  thing  new  and 
original,  to  which  I  can  call  your  special  attention,  is  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Luecke,  of  Strassburgh,  "On  Percussion  of 
Bones,"  read  before  the  Congress  of  Surgeons  at  Berlin. 
{American  Journal  Medical  Scienct,  April.  1878.)  The 
rubber  bandage  also  deserves  special  mention.  A  fine 
field,  yet  open  to  the  surgeon  for  investigation  and  ex- 
perimentation, are  the  nerves  and  dislocations  of  muscles 
and  tendons.  I  have  made  slight  allusions  to  a  few  of 
these  operations. 

But,  gentlemen,  little  things  ought  not  to  be  neglected 
on  account  of  great  ones.     If  one  knows  how  to  remove 
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a  naevus  (mother  mole)  without  leaving  a  more  ugly  or 
ghastly  cicatrix  than  the  natural  disfiguration,  treats  an 
ingrown  nail,  or  bone  felon  well,  or  knows  how  to  remove 
a  splinter  from  under  tiie  finger  nail  skillfully,  he  will 
earn  as  much  honor.  It  is  the  attention  that  one  bestows 
upon  minor  injuries,  and  the  success  he  attains  in  their 
treatment,  (hat  first  brings  him  reputation,  and  afterward 
capital  operations.  He  who  neglects  minor  points  will 
never  be  a  surgeon  of  repute. 

Therefore,  I  have  selected  the  old  but  always  new 
story — wounds  and  inflammations — and  permit  me  to  go 
back  a  little  further  than  twelve  months  and  call  your 
attention  to  John  Astruecs,  a  French  writer,  in  1761.  He 
tells  us  that  swelling  and  ulceration  are  inflammations, 
and  often  accompanied  with  fever,  and  that  they  are  the 
principles  of  medical  sciences  which  we  should  learn  to 
understand  fully  before  studying  any  other  diseases,  and 
further  says,  I  don't  talk  much  about  theory,  but  care 
more  for  the  cure,  the  practical  part,  and  will  take  good 
care  to  give  the  very  best  of  remedies  known. 

He  then  tells  us  that  swellings  are  elevations  or  pro- 
trusions beyond  the  natural  line;  classifies  them  into 
natural,  unnatural  and  preternatural;  the  latter  again 
into  phlegmon  erysipelas,  oedema,  etc.,  according  to  the 
old  writers,  but  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  classify  them 
by  following  the  difierent  causes  that  produce  these 
swellings,  namely: 

Swellings  from  blood,  from  lymph,  from  air,  from  fat, 
etc.,  etc..  and  tells  us  that  inflammation  is  known  by 
pain,  heat,  redness  and  swelling,  and,  after  dividing  the 
same  into  external  and  internal,  describes  the  state  of  in- 
vasion, augmentation  and  resolution.  He  then  gives  the 
internal  and  external  indications  for  the  cure.  He  never 
uses  the  word  "treatment,"  and  devotes  twenty-eight 
pages  to  the  indications. 

The  first,  he  says,  is  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  blood  by 
bleeding,  and  contends  that  if  we  lessen  the  whole  mass 
of  blood  we  will  also  lessen  it  in  the  blood  vessels  that 
run  to  the  inflamed  parts;  therefore  bleed  freely  in  the 
beginning,  for  if  the  inflammation  is  at  its  height,  ven- 
esection will  do  no  good.  The  thick  blood  must  be 
thinned  by  ptissanes  of  liquoris  or  doggrass-root  {Bad. 
graminus),  the  heat  of  the  blood  must  be  allayed  with 
chicken  tea  or  lemonade,  to  which  nitrate  of  potash  may 
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be  added.  He  advises  low  diot,  and  also  cathartics  as 
manna,  and  emetics  of  ipecac,  chickory-root  or  marsh- 
mallow,  if  there  is  much  fever,  and  tonics  to  streng:then 
the  liearl,  as  the  ])owder  of  dried  viper  or  volatile  salts. 

External!}'',  warm  milk,  decoction  of  althae  or  mallow- 
flowers,  wall  pellitory,  or  deathshead  moss  cataplasm  of 
milk  and  bread,  rice  or  oatmeal,  with  honey;  should  try 
to  produce  resolution,  and,  if  necessary,  to  add  wine, 
alcohol  or  camphor  to  this;  rest,  compression  by  a  nicely 
applied  bandage,  and  prudence  may  secure  resolution, 
but  if  abscesses  form,  they  must  be  cured  by  mush  of 
tlour,  to  make  matter  (pus);  when  ripe,  to  be  opened  with 
the  knife  or  caustic,  and  then  dress  with  basilicon  oint- 
ment to  keep  out  tiie  air;  for  bad  smell  to  use  tinct.  of 
myrrh  or  aloes,  or  camphor  spirit;  to  make  cicatrix,  dry 
dressing;  or  burnt  alum.  To  cure  carbuncle,  same  as 
already  mentioned,  and  in  addition,  blue  vitriol  and  lard 
externally,  or  cure  at  once  with  escharotics,  like  lapis 
infernalis,  or  actual  cauter^'^,  and  to  finish  with  balsams. 
In  ecchymosis,  bleeding  and  scarifications,  externally, 
piece  of  bacon  or  fine  chewed  bread,  paper  or  nuts,  or 
white  bryony  root  with  chamomile  and  laurel  berries  as 
poultices.  For  frost-bites  he  recommends  turnips,  tur- 
pentine, and  to  stnoke  the  part  with  myrrh  or  storax,  or, 
still  better,  old  leather  or  horn,  and  aromatic  bath  of 
lavendulae.  Thyme,  sage,  or  sow-bread  {Rad.Cydamins) 
with  wine  or  warm  urine,  and  to  pencil  with  oi.  lubri- 
corium. 

In  erysipelas,  the  same  remedies,  except  no  fatty  appli- 
cations, nor  astringent  remedies,  but  cooling  medicines, 
like  rose  vinegar.  If  pain  is  great,  cow's  milk,  elder 
flowers,  white  of  an  q»^^  as  cataplasm.  After  inflammation 
is  subdued,  lime  water  and  alcohol. 

Simple  wounds  he  dresses  with  plaster  or  salve,  to  keep 
out  the  air.  fSucIi  are  the  writings,  a  century  or  more 
ago — quite  diflferent  from  the  present  time.  Then  rem- 
edies were  sought  after;  now  we  have  more  physiology, 
pathology,  histology,  theorizing  and  speculations,  and 
less  treatment. 

Nevertheless,  men  like  John  Astruecs  were  most  acute 
observers,  students  and  experimenters;  for  he  tells  us  in 
one  place  that  absorption  must,  take  place  through  the 
lymphatic  system,  and  proves  it  by  taking  a  dog,  whip- 
ping him  unmercifully,  until   the  whole  skin  was  ecchy- 
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mosed.  After  a  few  days  he  opened  him  and  found  the 
lymphatics  full  of  red  blood,  which  showed,  he  said,  that 
they  had  partly  taken  up  the  blood  that  was  extravasated. 
So  much  for  our  French  writer,  for  curiosity  sake. 

If  we  now  glance  over  John  Bernstein,  a  German  writer, 
in  1790,  twenty-nine  years  later,  we  shall  find  more  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  process  of  inflammation,  and  less  to  the 
cure.  He  also  tells  us  that  inflammation  {phlegmon)  is 
known  by  redness,  swelling,  heat  and  pain — divides  it 
into  vera  and  spuria.  He  speaks  of  a  double  fever,  a 
fever  preceding  the  inflammation,  and  a  lever  accom- 
panying inflammation  or  a  consequence  of  it;  gives  the 
symptoms,  and  mentions  the  complications  of  nervous- 
ness and  biliousness;  describes  shock,  and  speaks  of  a 
fever  produced  by  bad  air  in  hospitals,  etc.,  etc. 

The  treatment,  he  says,  is  antiphlogistic,  but  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  calomel  and  tartar  emetic.  He,  however, 
speaks  of  cinchona  bark  as  a  tonic  and  absorbent  of  bad 
fluids  in  the  system.  Externally  be  thinks  bread  poul- 
tice the  best  external  application,  as  did  the  French 
writer. 

To  wounds  he  devotes  228  pages;  and,  after  the  usual 
classification,  describes  the  healing  process.  Speaks  of 
direct  union,  and  union  by  pus;  describes  a  putrid  fever 
accompanying  wounds,  and  attributed  the  cause  to  matter 
running  into  the  system. 

Wounds  he  wishes  to  be  dressed  simpl3%  and  lays  great 
stress  upon  rest  upon  splints  and  bandages,  and  upon 
keeping  the  air  and  dust  off.  The  mind  of  the  German 
writer,  we  see,  ran  in  another  and  better  direction. 

Their  remedies  are  all  from  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
though  there  was  a  time  when  the  minerals,  lead,  zinc, 
copper,  mercury,  bismuth,  etc.,  etc.,  were  in  the  ascendant. 

Some  may  think  all  this  superfluous,  but  if  you  read 
and  study  old  books  you  will  find  it  pays  well..  You  will 
often  observe  that  things  appearing  as  new  are  but  resur- 
rections, and  many  have  been  transmitted  to  us  to  the 
present  time.  Some  read  as  well  as  novels.  If  you  go 
beyond  the  time  of  the  two  authors  I  mentioned  you 
must  read  Percy,  for  he  tells  the  most  charming  tales  of 
the  mysterious  vulnerary  waters  of  the  middle  ages. 

But,  gentlemen,  it  was  John  Hunter's  researches  that 
gave  the  foundation  to  our  present  views.  The  history 
of  the   rational   treatment  of  wounds   begins   with    him. 
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(Hunters  Treatise  on  the  Blood,  Inflammation  and  Gun- 
shot Wounds,  1793.)  He  was  the  first  that  described  the 
process  of  iiealin*;,  by  first  intention,  formation  of  gran- 
ulations and  pus,  suppuration  and  cicatrisation,  and 
divided  them  into  the  difl'erent  stages.  He  studied  all 
the  processes  with  a  marvelous  acuteness  of  observation. 
His  work  was,  at  the  time,  not  understood  by  his  own 
countrymen,  who  looked  upon  it  as  the  product  of  a  fan- 
ciful mind;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  many 
great  conceptions  which  were  evolved  a  century  previous 
to  the  time  of  their  general  acknowledgment.  Even  the 
discovery  of  the  animal  cell  did  not  upset  Hunter's  prin- 
ciples— it  only  explained  what  elements  are  at  work 
during  the  different  processes — the  process  itself  is  still 
comprehended  and  taught  us  as  by  Hunter.  He  also 
studied  the  process  of  the  healing  of  subcutaneous  wounds 
(1767),  and  his  piercing  eyes  also  recognized  the  peculiar 
process  of  healing  under  a  scab — he  comprehended  the 
surgical,  or,  as  he  called  it,  the  symptomatic  fever,  as  the 
effect  or  result  of  suppurative  inflammation  upon  the 
constitution — he  recognized  phlebitis  and  the  mixing  of 
pus  with  the  blood  as  possible.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
quote  more  than  this.  We  see  that  the  experiments  and 
ideas  of  Hunter  spread  themselves  over  generations,  and 
concatenate  closely  with  all  our  own  modern  investi- 
gations. If  the  process  of  healing,  as  Hunter  taught  it 
to  be  distinguished,  was  understood  before  his  time,  the 
surgical  fevers  would  also  have  been  studied  before  him. 

But  just  as  bad  as  the  constitutional  treatment  was  the 
local;  the  stuffing  of  wounds  with  charpie,  the  use  of  all 
kinds  of  plasters,  herbs  and  roots,  cataplasms  and  oint- 
ments, was  a  blind  mania,  and  the  few  surgeons  who  had 
the  courage  to  condemn  such  misuse  appear  to  us  as  ben- 
efactors of  mankind.     (Edw,  Albert's  Surgery,) 

I  do  not  need  to  speak  here  of  the  badly  ventilated 
hospitals  in  Europe,  and  especially  of  Berlin  and  Paris. 
Refer  to  G.  Fischer's  Surgery,  a  century  ago. 

Pringle  desired  fresh  and  pure  air  for  the  wounded. 
G»*egory,  in  Edinburgh,  Fordy,  in  London,  urged  humane 
arrangements  for  that  purpose.  Panteau's  and  Pelletau's 
cautions  against  the  abuse  of  charpie,  Smucker's  recom- 
mendation of  cold  water  in  injuries  and  inflammations, 
were  the  first  sign  of  reform  in  an  ignorant  and  horrid 
treatment. 
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In  1809,Vincenz  Kern,  in  opposition  to  the  French,  who 
still  persisted  in  the  old  treatment,  introduced  the  simple 
treatment  of  rest,  easy  position  and  lukewarm  water 
dressings.  From  this  arose  the  permanent  water  baths  of 
Wagner,  Loninzer,  Langenbeok,  Stromeyer  and  Gosselin, 
which,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  their  employment, 
did  not  become  general. 

This  simple  treatment,  with  water,  found  the  b.est  re- 
ception in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  Liston 
practiced  and  adv^ocated  it  until  his  death.  This  method 
is  still  adhered  to  in  some  hospitals  in  Germany.  In 
France  this  method  has  only  occasionally  been  practiced, 
and  never  was  in  general  favor,  because  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  French  hospitals  produce,  too  often,  putrid 
diseases;  and  simple  water  dressing  gave  to  tlje  French 
surgeon  no  protection  against  such  an  occurrence. 

So,  we  see,  that  about  this  period  the  treatment  of 
wounds  was  divorced  from  the  dreadful  quackery  that 
had  bewildered  the  surgeon,  and  that  has  corrupted  the 
laity  to  the  present  day.  A  return  was  made  to  the 
natural  process  of  healing  wounds — that  is,  to  keep  oflF 
that  which  was  injurious  and  to  assist  nature. 

But  what  is  this  natural  process?  First,  the  quick  heal- 
ing of  wounds  by  fir?t  intention.  Second,  by  pus,  and 
formation  of  granulations.  The  laity  had  recognized  this 
first  process,  and  does  so  at  the  present  day.  If  a  cabinet 
maker  cuts  himself  with  his  chisel  he  sucks  out  the  blood 
and  smears  the  wound  over  with  glue  to  keep  out  the 
air,  and  he  informs  you  that  his  wound  is  healed  up  in  a 
short  time.  The  j)ainter  uses  varnish  and  white  lead  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  bookbinder  glues  a  piece  of  paper 
over  a  cut.  The  railroad  man  employs  petroleum;  the 
shoemaker  a  pitch  plaster;  the  baker  chews  some  bread 
and  applies  it;  the  butcher  ties  a  piece  of  raw  meat  upon 
his  wound — the  three  latter  generally  not  healing  so 
quickly.  So  we  see  that  to  keep  out  the  cold  or  bad  air 
from  wounds  is  recognized,  by  people  in  general,  as 
necessary. 

However,  if  we  simply  apply  water  dressing  we  are 
passive,  and  leave  the  work  to  nature,  either  to  heal  by 
first  or  second  intention.  This  passiveness  seemed  to  dis- 
appear at  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present,  and  an  activity  appeared,  in  some  form  or 
other,  to  produce  reunion  by  first  intention ;  and,  although 
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it  is  true  that  some  French  surgeons — Valentine,  Percy 
and  others — had  tried,  and  were  convinced  that  union  by 
first  intention  could  be  produced,  nevertheless  it  was  not 
until  the  researches  of  Hunter,  and  the  publications  of 
John  Bell,  on  the  treatment  of  wounds,  that  the  general 
attention  was  directed  to  the  reunion  direct. 

To-day,  then,  thejje  are  two  methods  of  treating  wounds. 
The    securing    of  union    by  first   intention,  and  water 
dressings  for  the  second  intention,  or,  healing  by  suppu- 
ration— the  open  treatment. 

I  shall  not  occupy  your  time  with  the  whole  history  of 
infectious  surgical  diseases,  accompanjMng  or  produced 
by  suppurative  wounds;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  infection 
from  such  sources  is  self-evident.  We  have  to  take  into 
consideration  infection  from  external  sources. 

These  questions,  and  how  these  infections  take  place, 
occupied  the  minds  of  surgeons. — Refer  to  Darcet,  1842, 
Decomposition  of  Pus. 

Sedelot,  1843,    teaching   of  absorption    of   gangrenous 
debritus  in  blood,  and  cause  of  purulent  infection. 
Monteggin,  Velpeau,  Dance  on  pyemia. 
Virchow,  1846,  on  the  same  subject. 
A.  Guerin,  1847,    purulent   infection,  upon   which    he 
looked  as  a  surgical  typhus,  and  compared  it  to  malaria. 
0.  Weber   and    Billroth,  by  experiments,  followed  the 
same  ideas,  and  we  find  that  the  theory  of  surgical  fever 
produced  by  some  infectious   matter  or  substance  in  a 
wound  was  accepted  from  all  sides. 

But  of  what  nature  is  this  poison?  Whether  it  is  a 
chemical  poison,  bacteria  or  a  micro-organism  which  pro- 
duces putrid  infection,  I  shall  not  discuss  at  present. 

But  long  before  this  theoretical  question  sprung  up 
there  had  been  an  endeavor  to  find  remedies  that  would 
prevent  putrid  infection  of  wounds. 

Maisouneauve,  1862,  advanced  the  following  theory, 
and  says  we  may  prevent  infection: 

1st,  By  preventing  the  production  of  poison. 
2d,  By  destroying  the  already  present  poison. 
3d,  By  blockading,  and  thereby  preventing  the  poison  j 
from    entering;   and   Rochard,    in   his    history  of  French' 
Surgery,  very  ingenuously  adds:   This  is  truly  a  logical 
train  of  thought,  but  it  is  astonishing  that  surgeons  began 
with  the  last,  and  not  with  the  first  proposition. 

Accustomed  to  expect  everything  from  operative  sur- 
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gery,  methods  were  invented — first  to  blockade  the  road 
against  the  poison  ;  second,  it  was  tried  to  neutralize  the 
poison  by  dressings,  and  last  came  the  happy  thought 
that  seemed  to  solve  the  problem;  namely,  to  better  the 
arrangements  of  hospitals,  adopt  a  method  of  hygiene, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  production  of  any  infectious 
putrid  poison. 

In  1698,  an  English  surgeon  in  London  recommended 
sulph.  acid,  as  an  antiseptic.  There  was  also  a  secret  nos- 
trum, a  powder,  which  was  sprinkled  upon  wounds  to  pre- 
vent suppuration;  but  a  systematic  method  of  antiseptic 
dressing  was  first  begun  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

1st,  Came  the  glycerine  dressings  by  Demarquay. 

2d,  The  powder  of  Corne  and  Demeaux,  100  parts  of 
plaster  of  Paris  and  ^  parts  of  coal  tar,  which  he  tried 
upon  wounded  Austrian  soldiers,  1859,  and  which  occu- 
pied the  French  Academy  greatly,  but  did  not  satisfy 
them, 

3rd,  Fluid  de  Condy  {pot.  permang)  which  was  em- 
ployed in  England  and  during  our  war,  also  bromine  and 
many  other  remedies;  but  they  all  acted  only  as  disin- 
fecting agents;  they  would  not  prevent  surgical  infec- 
tions, neither  did  alcohol  dressing. 

Chemicals,  then,  disappointed  the  surgeon,  and  other 
methods  to  prevent  infection  were  sought  after. 

Original  was  the  idea  of  Jules  Grierin  of  pneumatic 
occlusion.  He  tried  to  keep  ofi"  the  air  by  putting  the 
amputated  limb  in  an  India  rubber  bag  and  exhaustmg 
the  air.  Lonnelongue,  Maisouneauve  and  others,  tried  to 
improve  upon  the  method;  but  it  remained  only  a  trial. 
Then  comes  A.  Guerin,  who,  instead  of  keeping  off  the 
air,  tried  to  filter  it  through  cotton  dressing.-  After  bleed- 
ing ceased,  the  wound  was  washed  with  camphor  spirit 
and  water,  and  dressed  with  layers  of  cotton,  which  re- 
mained undisturbed  lor  .three  weeks.  With  success  he 
introduced  this  method  during  the  war  (1871),  in  Hospital 
St.  Louis,  and  it  was  gladly  adopted  in  others ;  but  it  ex- 
cluded the  healing  by  first  intention.  All  his  trials  and 
experiments  had  not  the  wished-for  success.  It  disap- 
pointed the  hopes  of  the  surgeon  and  left  us  in  despair 
that  the  infection  of  wounds  ever  should  be  prevented  by 
dressing. 

But  lo!  just  at  that  time,  when  despondency  was  at  its 
height,  came    a   man   of  talent    and   perseverance,   and 
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showed  us  tliat  we  ought  not  to  doubt.  Lister,  with  his 
antiseptic  dressing,  created  a  new  era  in  surgery,  and  by 
it  we  hope  to  completely  control  surgical  infections. 

Lister  is  a  firm  believer  in  Pasteaurs'  teaching,  and  with 
his  method  you  are  all  acquainted. 

Gentlemen,  the  three  greatest  achievements  of  surgery 
have  been  obtained  in  the  present  century.  The  dis- 
covery of  Anaesthesia,  the  blood-saving  method  of  Esmarch 
and  J.  Lister's  antiseptic  dressing.  If  those  great  men, 
who  iiave  labored  so  faithfully  and  so  greatly  promoted 
the  art  of  surgery,  i.  e.,  a  Cooper,  a  Dupuytren,  a  vScarpa, 
and  others,  could  arise  from  their  graves,  and  could  wit- 
ness to-day  a  simple  amputation,  or  a  resection  of  the 
knee,  under  a  deep  narcosis,  with  Esmarch's  bandage  and 
Lister's  antiseptic  spray  and  dressing,  they  would  surely 
think  they  had  slept  more  than  a  century;  they  would 
greet  with  enthusiasm  what  once  they  had  thought  in 
revery.  I  admit  that  Lester's  method  is  not  convenient 
for  daily  practice,  but  we  can  use  it  in  some  form  or  other. 
The  different  modified  methods  that  may  be  employed  for 
dressing  wounds,  as  well  as  the  present  modern  treatment 
of  inflammation,  I  leave  for  discussion  to  the  members 
present,  but  will  call  your  special  attention  here  to 
thymol,  as  an  antiseptic,  vaseline,  benzoic  acid  and  bo- 
racic  acid  ointment,  as  a  dressing  for  wounds. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  ask  the  question:  How  much 
credit  for  the  late  advancement  of  surgical  science,  and 
for  the  invention  of  mechanical  appliances,  belongs  legit- 
imately to  the  American  profession?  If  the  time  were 
granted  me,  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  point  it  out  to 
you,  and  I  am  sure  many  would  be  astonished  to  find 
that,  not  alone  have  we  kept  pace  with  the  old  world,  but 
that,  in  many  respects,  we  have  surpassed  it.  Gross'  "A 
Century  of  American  Surgery"  will  give  you  a  slight 
idea.  That  we  take  the  lead  in  mechanical  surgery  is  be- 
yond any  question,  and  proven  by  granting  to  America 
the  first  premium  for  orthopaedic  and  surgical  instru- 
ments at  the  Paris  exposition. 

As  late  as  thirty  years  ago  you  could  hear  but  little  or 
nothing  of  American  surgeons  in  Germany;  today  they 
are  bound  to  acknowledge  American  skill,  and  give  due 
credit  where  it  rightfully  belongs,  as  shown  by  the  trans- 
lation  of  American  works  into  German  and  other  lan- 
guages, and  by  the  mentioning  of  our  surgeons  in  their 
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lectures,  and  by  the  adoption  of  some  of  our  apparatuses; 
namely,  the  suspension  splint,  etc.,  during  their  war  and 
in  their  hospitals.  True  it  is,  that  almost  every  country 
had  its  renowned  surgeons  ;  but  comparatively,  they  have 
been  few,  and,  though  we  can  not  boast  of  a  single  one 
that  has  overshadowed  all  the  rest,  yet  our  knowledge 
and  skill  is  more  diffused  over  the  whole  country;  and  if 
we  carefully  collect  everything  and  bring  it  in  one  com- 
pass, we  certainly  can  compare  favorably  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  If,  with  the  ingenuity  that  is  congenital  to  the 
Americans,  we  keep  on  progressing  in  the  future  as  we 
have  done  in  the  past,  certainly  something  extraordinary 
must  be  accomplished.  When  specialists  have  obtained 
better  recognition  in  the  profession,  then,  and  not  until 
then,  we  shall  have  our  great  surgeons  to  adore. 

Gentlemen,  if  we  could  arise  after  having  slept  a  cen- 
tury in  our  graves,  and  assemble  here  again,  and  could 
behold  the  progress  then  with  all  our  new  inventions, 
the  mecrophone,  the  telephone,  sphygmograph,  the  dental 
engine,  etc.,  I  feel  sure  we  should  be  astonished  and  struck 
with  admiration. 


The   Pathology  and  Abortive  Treatment  of  the  Zymotic 
and   Inflammatory  Diseases. 

Read  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  16, 1880, 

by  Dr.  J.  Koenitzkr,  of  N.  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  reported  for  the 

Medical  News. 


The  essayist,  very  briefly,  without  any  quotations  and 
by  a  strictly  scientific  succession  of  logically  coercive 
conclusions,  arrives  at  the  fact  that,  in  the  feverish  dis- 
eases, by  an  idiopathic  local  exudation  into  the  paren- 
chyma of  some  organ,  say  a  lobe  of  the  lungs,  and,  by  the 
general  exudation  which,  owing  to  the  consecutive  gen- 
eral relaxation  of  the  entire  vascular  system,  takes  place 
all  over  the  organism,  the  Hood  loses  a  most  consider^ 
ahle  proportion  of  its  oxydahle  {combustible)  constituents. 

He  further  shows,  by  incontrovertible  evidence,  how- 
by  a  concatenation  of  anomalies,  the  mechanical  mo- 
menta, co-operative  in  absorbing  and  forwarding  the 
lymph  and  chyle  into  the  blood  current,  are  impaired  in 
these  diseases;  how  stagnation  is  established  all  over  the 
lymphatic  and  chylapoetic  system ;  the  thoracic  duct  ob- 
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structed  and  clogged  up  with  a  stagnant  unmoved  stock 
of  valuable  material,  and,  thus,  the  only  channel  to  carry 
auhstantial  food  to  the  impoverished,  needy  blood,  more 
or  liss  completely  obstructed. 

These  two  facts,  namely,  the  exhaustion  of  the  blood 
by  local  and  general  exudation  on  one  hand,  and  the  ad- 
equate supply  of  fresh,  easily  oxydable  material  being 
cut  off,  on  liie  other,  Dr.  K.  considers  as  constituting  the 
deadly  danger  in  all  feverish  diseases.     He  says: 

'•8.  Now  let  us  consider  the  condition  of  things  in  fever. 
On  one  hand,  the  tissue  interstices  of  all  organs,  and 
especially  of  the  organ  idiopathically  diseased,  inundated 
with  a  plasma  swamp,  teeming  with  proliferous  minute 
organisms  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  blood  is  robbed 
of,  qualitatively  and  quantitatively,  most  important  con- 
stituent parts.  The  blood,  1  say,  robbed  of  its  vital  parts, 
without  receiving  by  way  of  its  feeding  pipe,  the  thoracic 
duct,  the  necessary  new  supply  of  chyle  ;  that  fresh,  ali- 
mentary material  of  low  oxydization,  so  essential  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  physiological  condition  of  the  blood. 
For  let  me  demonstrate  here  that: 

"9.  The  main  forces  in  forwarding  the  lymph  and  chyle 
are  utterly  imp)aired  in  this  class  of  diseases. 

"One  of  these  forces  is  the  diastolic  movement  of  the 
heart.  This  diastolic  movement,  I  am  afraid,  is  perhaps 
a  little  too  slightly  thought  of  as  a  dynamic  force.  Let 
me  give  you  an  illustration.  Suppose  the  heart  to  be  in- 
closed in  a  rigid  capsule,  say  of  bone,  for  instance.  It  is 
evident  that  in  such  a  case  a  vacuum  would  arise,  at  every 
systole,  between  the  heart  and  the  inner  surface  of  that 
capsule,  and  that  because  natura  vacuum  horret,  the 
heart  would  return  to  its  diastolic  attitude,  not  with  a 
mere  passive  relaxation,  but  a  considerable  active  force, 
which  would  necessarily  exert  a  considerable  suction  on 
the  neighboring  large  veins  and  indirectly  on  the  thoracic 
duct.  Now,  the  pericardium  is  not  a  rigid  capsule,  it  is 
true;  but,  on  account  of  its  being  fixed  to  the  sternum, 
the  diaphragma  and  the  mediastina,  it  will,  to  a  certain 
extent,  act  as  such. 

"Another  very  important  and  efl&cacious  force  in  for- 
warding the  lymph  and  chyle  is  the  difference  of  pressure 
within  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities — tliat  of  the 
latter  being  the  larger — and  that  difference  still  increas- 
ing at  every  inspiration. 
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"A  further  momentum  in  the  onward  movement  of  the 
lymph  and  chyle  is  the  contractility  and  the  valves  of  the 
lymphatics  and  lacteals  and  the  contraction  of  the  skel- 
eton muscles  in  bodily  exercise. 

"Now  let  us  see  how  matters  stand  in  this  regard  during 
a  fever  paroxysm. 

"(«)  The  lymphatics  and  lacteals,  like  the  rest  of  the 
vessels,  are  in  a  subparalytical  state; 

'■•{b)  The  inspirations  are  shallow  ^and  inefficacious,  the 
excursions  of  the  diaphragma  small\ 

'■He)  There  is  no  bodily  exercise; 

\d)  The  cardiacal  suction  is  greatly  impaired  on  account 
of  there  being  but  small  diastolic  movements. 

'•(^)  The  lymphatics,  including  the  thoracic  duct,  that 
delta  of  the  lymphatical  system,  are  filled  up  to  their 
utmost  capacity  with  stagnant  contents,  and  the  mesen- 
terial and  lymphatic  glands  are  obstructed  by  the  ex- 
cessive proliferation  that  is  going  on  in  them,  or,  may  be, 
by  the  invasion  into  them  and  accumulation  of  white 
globules. 

"Now  it  is  evident  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
resorption  and  onward  movement  of  the  lymph  and  chyle 
must  come  to  an  almost  absolute  standstill. 

"And  it  is  these  two  items  (8  and  9)  that  constitute  the 
mortal  danger  in  all  diseases  of  the  class  under  consider- 
ation here.  These  diseases  are,  in  fact,  identical  in  all 
essential  characteristics,  and  diifering  only  in  regard  to 
locality;  that  is  to  say,  in  regard  to  the  vasamotor  nerve 
centers  primarily  injured.  In  all  disorders  of  this  class 
we  have  to  deal  (1)  with  some  more  or  less  extensive 
local  or  primary  exudation,  and  (2)  a  general  exudation 
which  is  diffused  all  over  the  system." 

Dr.  K.  makes  himself  the  expounder  or  interpreter  of 
the  febrile  symptoms  by  pointing  with  really  striking 
clearness  to  the  material  and  mechanical  causes  pro- 
ducing the  same,  and  to  the  succession  in  which  they 
follow  out  from  and  after  one  another. 

In  doing  so  he  succeeded  in  giving  us  a  valuable  frame 
on  which  to  build  up  the  natural  history  (or  let  us  call  it 
morbid  physiology)  of  the  feverish  diseases — a  thing 
which,  up  to  this  day,  has  been  the  keenly-felt  pium  de- 
siderium  of  the  thinking  practitioner. 

But  better — because  of  immediate  practical  value — 
than   all    this,  are   the  indications  for  treatment,  which 
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the  essayist  quite  cleverly,  though  in  a  very  simple  way, 
derives  from  his  pathological  theories,  or  facU,  as  he  calls 
it — and  the  special  treatment  of  a  whole  series  of  diseases 
of  the  class  in  question. 

He  maintains  that  in  nearly  all  of  them  he  had  put  his 
method  of  treatment  to  a  strict  test,  and,  at  every  insta7ice^ 
found  it  not  only  unfailingly  successful — this  might  as  well 
have  been  accidental — but  really  abortive^  cutting  short 
the  most  severe  cases  of  scarlet,  typhoid,  pneumonia,  etc., 
and  introducing  manifest  convalescence  within  two  to 
five  days. 

Let  us  quote  here  again  from  the  paper: 

"What  I  have  said  up  to  this  is  quite  sufficient  to  draw 
indications  for  therapeutics. 

''The  first  of  all  indications  within  our  reach  to  fulfill  is, 
to  quickly  evacuate  the  clogged-up  thoracic  duct  and  to 
keep  its  passage  free  in  order  to  re-establish  and  maintain 
lively  resorption  all  over  the  system. 

"By  bringing  about  this  the  blood  is,  at  the  same  time, 
fed  (by  receiving  the  contents  of  the  thoracic  duct),  and 
the  exudation,  by  its  being  reabsorbed,  is  saved  from  de- 
composition, or,  at  least,  from  further  decomposition. 

"To  fulfill  this  vital  indication  quickly,  safely  and  per- 
fectly, there  is  nothing  better  than  repeated  vomiting.  I 
say  repeated,  since,  in  order  to  be  really  beneficial,  it  must 
be  induced  every  eight  to  twelve  hours  in  the  first  two  or 
three  days,  and  after  this  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  as 
long  as  the  fever  is  threatening  to  become  high. 

"The  mechanism  of  the  act  of  vomiting  I  certainly  need 
not  describe  here;  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  powerful 
and  symmetrical  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscular 
system  (prelum  ahdominale)  will  press  out  the  alimentary 
canal  like  a  sponge.  The  contents  of  the  stomach,  and, 
in  part,  the  duodenum,  will  escape  by  the  esophagus,  of 
course.  But  that  is  the  least  thing  performed  by  the 
vomiting  act.  The  most  important  is  the  forwarding  of 
the  contents  of  the  intestinal  villi  and  submucous  cellular 
tissue  toward  and  into  the  thoracic  duct,  and  so  to  shove 
the  contents  of  this  large  canal  onward  and  into  the  left, 
subclavian  vein. 

"And  that  is  not  yet  all.  There  are  further  advantages 
to  gain  by  the  vomiting  act  which  the  skilled  physician 
will  be  glad  to  take  into  the  bargain,  namely: 

"(a)  The  abdominal    aorta   being   compressed    by  the 
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muscular  action  of  the  prelum  abdominale  during  this 
act,  the  brains  will  receive  a  number  of  rich  waves  of 
arterial  blood — a  fact  that,  under  the  circumstances  and 
for  many  an  obvious  reason,  can  not  be  too  highly  ap- 
preciated. 

"(J)  The  liver  and  the  lower  and  upper  venae  cavae 
will  also  have  to  disgorge  their  stagnant  contents  of  blood 
and  have  them  shipped  to  the  heart.  This  last  organ,  ex- 
panded by  the  full  waves  of  venous  and  portal  blood 
forced  into  it,  will  soon  be  aroused  to,  and  resume  its 
double  function  of  suction  and  force  pump. 

"(c)  The  intumesced  spleen  will  certainly  be  depleted. 

"(f?)  And  besides,  and  above  all  this,  the  ipecacuanha, 
which  is  to  be  applied  for  the  purpose  under  consider- 
ation here,  is  certainly  known  to  every  practitioner  to  be 
a  most  energetic  tonic  on  the  vascular  system  and  bowels, 
acting,  as  it  is,  on  their  muscular  strata.  By  this  poten- 
tiary  virtue  of  this  remedy,  the  intra-vascular  pressure 
will  soon  increase,  the  kidneys  and  sudoriferous  glands 
loill  act  and  the  system  will  cool  down. 

"The  next  indication  is  to  protect,  by  local  appliances, 
from  decay  and  getting  virulent,  such  exudations  as  ap- 
pear on  accessible  surfaces. 

"For  this  purpose  I  prescribe,  e.  ^.,  in  scarlet,  measles, 
variola  and  other  exanthemata:  Merc,  sublira.  corros.  gr. 
L,  Spir.  vin.  rectif.,  Glycerin.,  Aq.  destill.  4  oz.  each.  Of 
this  solution  three  to  four  tablespoonfuls  are  to  be  poured 
out  on  a  saucer,  and,  by  means  of  a  barber's  brush,  ap- 
plied all  over  the  body,  care  to  be  taken  of  the  apertures. 
This  is  to  be  repeated  three  to  four  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  I  never  had  to  regret  the  application  of  this 
powerful  wash. 

"For  the  throat  in  Diphtheritis  I  prescribe:  Chloral. 
Hydr.  1  dr.,  Aq.  destill.  2  oz.,  Glycerin.  1  oz. 

"To  be  applied  to  the  throat  by  means  of  a  probang — 
not  a  brush — every  hour  at  least. 

"Or,  better  yet,  Rp.  Acid,  tannic,  gr.  viij. 
Salicyl.  Sod.  scrup.  ij. 
Bibor.  Sod,  gr.  x. 
Sacch.  Albi.  oz.  j. 

"A  pinch  of  this  powder  to  be  given  every  hour  or 
oftener. 

"The  last — and,  in  fact,  the  least — indication  is:  to  reg- 
ulate   and   keep  ug  the  heart  action.     This  purpose  is 
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reached  by  the  administration  of  some  cinchona  prepara- 
tion, siv,  quinine  or  a  decoction  of  the  baric  in  wine,  to 
be  given  in  the  intervals  between  the  voraitions,  when 
the  action  of  the  remedy  will  be  found  to  be  startlingly 
prompt,  for  the  obvious  reason  of  its  being  readily  ah- 
sorhed  and  carried  to  the  blood." 

Now.  true  as  it  is,  that  the  therapeutics  presently  en 
vogue  for  the  feverish  diseases  be  the  best  we  ever  had, 
it  is  none  the  less  true  that  no  practitioner  of  good  sense 
would  take  the  risk  of  maintaining  that  it  is  the  best  we 
want  or  tne  are  ever  to  have. 

If  Dr.  K.'s  sketch  of  the  Pathology  and  Therapeutics 
of  the  Feverish  Diseases  contains  a  nucleus  of  truth  (as  it 
probably  does),  it  is  sure  to  give  the  first  impulse  toward 
a  radical  reform  in  this  branch  of  medicine. 

All  that  is  required  to  corroborate  the  practical  value 
of  Dr.  K.'s  theories  is  to  have  them  widely  disseminated 
and  lairly  and  persistently  tried  at  the  sick-bed.  There 
is  certaiiilv  no  risk  in  applying  this  method  of  treatment. 

[The  paper  will  soon  be  published  in  full,  of  which  we 
have  only  given  a  comparatively  meager  outline,  and  can 
be  procured  by  addressing  him  at  his  residence. — Bep.] 
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ELECTIONS. 


Hints  Upon  the  Treatnnent  of  Paralysis  in   Early  Life- 

BY  HENRY  G.  DAVIS,  M.  D. 


I  WILL  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  various  causes  of  this 
particular  affection,  or  to  rehearse  in  detail  its  symptoms, 
mode  of  attack,  parts  most  liable  to  suffer,  or  its  special 
pathology.  Such  a  course  would  be  foreign  to  my  pur- 
pose, as  my  intention  is  merely  to  give  some  hints  in  re- 
gard'to  the  treatment  of  that  class  of  paralytic  troubles 
that  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  purely  functional  when 
they  present  themselves  for  treatment.  In  using  the 
term  ^'functional  paralysis"  that  condition  only  is  meant 
where  the  paralysis  remains  after  the  cause  is  apparently 
removed. 

Before  proceeding  further  allow  me  to  draw  attention 
to  a  marked  difference  in  the  tendency  to  recovery  un- 
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aided  by  treatment  between  adults  and  infants  when 
similarly  attacked  with  paralysis  of  one  or  more  limbs. 
This  difference  is  not  recognized,  yet  it  is  so  marked  in 
our  experience  that  it  very  materially  controls  our  special 
course  of  treatment. 

An  adult  paralyzed,  when  the  cause  is  removed,  begins 
to  use  his  muscles  in  accordance  with  his  former  habit, 
and  his  recovery  may  be  rapid.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an 
infant  becomes  afflicted  in  a  similar  manner,  it  is  very 
seldom  that  it  recovers  the  use  of  all  the  muscles  affected. 
The  reason  why  there  is  this  difference  appears  to  be  this: 
The  adult  lefore  his  attack  has  a  perfect  use  of  his  mus- 
cles; he  has  formed  the  habit  of  moving  certain  muscles 
for  the  accomplishment  of  certain  purposes;  this  is  so 
much  a  habit  that  he  is  not  conscious  of  exercising  any 
act  of  volition.  This  habit  has  been  so  confirmed  by  con- 
stant exercise  previously  that  when  he  is  ready  to  make 
a  trial  of  his  muscles  they  are  brought  into  action  in  the 
same  order  and  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  trained  before  his  paralysis.  The  force  of  habit  con- 
trols his  efforts,  and  he  attempts  to  move  his  limbs  as 
formerly.  In  the  child,  however,  a  very  different  state 
exists;  in  his  efforts  he  is  neither  guided  by  his  reason 
nor  by  the  force  of  habit.  He  is  not  capable  of  making 
any  systematic  movements  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  from 
habit  or  reason. 

In  the  paralysis  of  infants  the  attack  is  at  so  early  an 
age  that  they  have  not  formed  any  habit  in  locomotion. 
Hence,  when  the  cause  is  removed,  they  are  like  infants, 
but  without  any  nervous  influence,  as  it  were,  compelling 
them  to  move  their  limbs.  In  these  cases  the  patient 
should  be  put  under  a  regular  system  of  education,  train- 
ing him  to  direct  through  the  will  the  nervous  influence 
to  particular  muscles.  The  patient  has  lost  the  way  or 
the  process  by  which  he  can  by  an  act  of  the  will  move 
any  of  the  affected  muscles. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession to  this  particular  point  that  I  am  induced  to  offer 
a  few  remarks. 

The  mode  of  treatment  which  I  have  been  led  to  adopt 
is  very  simple,  and  my  experience  in  the  treatment  of  a 
number  of  cases  has  taught  me  to  place  confidence  in  its 
efficiency. 

The  first^effort  should  be  to  associate  the  mind  of  the 
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patient  with  some  particular  action  of  the  paralyzed  limb, 
and  cojicentrate  the  will  upon  the  movement  of  some  par- 
ticular muscle.  These  movements  must  be  made  first  by 
the  surgeon's  assistance,  the  mind  of  the  patient  being 
for  the  time  kept  constantly  directed  to  the  parts.  This 
can  be  more  readily  accomplished  if  the  corresponding 
motions  of  a  sound  limb  can  be  made  at  the  same  time, 
associating  the  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  paralyzed 
limb  with  those  of  the  well  one.  Let  us  take,  as  an  ex- 
ample, a  child  that  has  been  paralyzed  for  some  time  in 
one  of  the  lower  limbs;  there  is  absolutely  no  power 
whatever  on  the  part  of  the  little  one  to  move  the  affected 
member.  The  child  is  placed  in  front  of  the  operator,  the 
well  limb  is  exposed  to  the  knee,  and  the  little  one  is 
shown  how  the  patella  can  be  made  to  move  by  his 
making  certain  efforts.  When  he  has  been  so  trained 
that  he  can  always  contract  the  muscles  of  the  well  limb 
that  are  inserted  into  the  patella,  and  has  received  the 
idea  that  it  is  done  by  an  act  of  his  own  will,  then  the 
paralyzed  limb  can  be  placed  by  its  side,  and  his  atten- 
tion directed  to  a  similar  and  simultaneous  effort  to  draw 
up  the  patella,  while  at  the  time  of  his  effort  the  surgeon 
raises  the  limb  in  unison  with  the  other.  This  should  be 
repeated  until  the  muscles  of  both  limbs  will  contract 
simultaneously  and  by  the  action  of  the  will  of  the  patient. 

This  voluntary  action  of  a  muscle  paralyzed  encourages 
and  aids  its  growth  much  more  rapidly  than  any  mode  of 
pimple  passive  exercise.  It  is  effected  by  the  same  law 
that  increases  the  size  and  power  of  a  muscle  that  is  in  a 
normal  condition;  namely,  a  natural  exercise  or  use  of  it. 
As  I  have  before  intimated,  if  both  the  lower  limbs  are 
similarly  affected,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  speedy 
cure  are  somewhat  greater,  requiring  more  time  and  pa- 
tience, but  the  principle  of  treatment  remains  the  same. 

The  length  of  time  required  to  effect  a  cure  varies,  of 
course,  with  the  circumstances  attending  each  particular 
case,  as  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  length  of  time  since 
the  attack,  the  aptitude  of  the  child  to  follow  instructions, 
the  success  of  the  surgeon  in  controlling  his  attention. 
The  time  required  to  restore  a  useful  limb  will  also  de- 
pend upon  the  amount  of  atrophy  of  the  muscles.  It  mat- 
ters not  to  what  extent  muscles  have  wasted,  as  this  does 
not  prevent  a  recovery.  If  it  can  be  perceived  that  the 
muscles   are   influenced   in    the  least  by  the  will  of  the 
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patient  in  his  eflforts  a  restoration  is  quite  certain.  A 
medical  friend  in  New  York  stated  to  me  a  ca?e  of  par- 
alysis of  the  deltoid  muscle  occurring  in  early  childhood, 
which  serves  to  illustrate  this  in  rather  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, and  it  has  been  'corroborated  in  my  own  practice. 
The  patient  had  suffered,  as  has  been  said,  from  early 
childhood.  During  this  time  the  loss  of  motion  was  con- 
stant. There  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  muscular  sub- 
stance; there  was  nothing  but  the  integuments  covering 
the  locality  where  the  muscle  should  have  been.  By 
treatment  the  muscle  was  fully  restored. 

So  confident  am  I  of  the  success  of  this  particular 
method  of  treatment  of  functional  paralysis  by  the  edu- 
cation of  the  will  that  I  think  it  can  be  fairly  assumed 
that  if  it  fail,  after  a  persistent,  patient  and.  systematic 
trial,  there  must  be  some  organic  lesion,  either  of  the 
nerves  supplying  the  muscle  of  the  part  or  of  one  of  the 
nervous  centers. 

This  was  the  condition  of  a  boy,  nine  j'^ears  of  age,  who 
came  under  my  care  for  paralysis  of  the  right  lower  limb 
that  had  existed  since  infancy.  In  this  case  not  the 
slightest  connection  could  be  found  between  the  brain 
and  the  paralyzed  limb,  not  even  by  electricity  or  strych- 
nia. This  case  is  the  only  one  in  which  I  have  failed  of 
producing  a  favorable  result.  Electricity  causes  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  withont  the  influence  of  the  will.  If 
the  will  is  not  educated  to  send  nervous  influence  from 
the  brain  the  patient  remains  the  same  so  far  as  a  volun- 
tary use  of  the  muscles  is  concerned.  Friction  causes  a 
flow  of  blood  to  the  part,  and  thus  increases  nutrition, 
but  it  is  in  a  great  measure  of  the  cellular  substance  and 
not  of  the  muscular  fiber. 

Unless  the  connection  between  the  will  and  brain  of 
the  patient  is  established  and  the  muscles  respond  to  the 
will,  what  possible  ultimate  benefit  can  be  expected  when 
the  electric  current  is  stopped  or  passive  rubbing  ceases? 

As  soon  as  these  unnatural  stimulants  cease  there  is  a 
tendency  to  retrogression,  unless  during  tJie  process  the 
lost  connection  of  the  brain  or  will  with  the  muscles  is 
restored.  By  enabling  the  patient  to  send  the  nervous 
influence  to  a  muscle,  and  thus  exercise  it,  the  fiber  of  the 
muscle  is  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the  cellular 
tissue. 

Jn  order  to  illustrate  this  point  more  fully  I  may  be  per- 
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mitted  to  refer  to  a  case,  at  the  same  time  taking  advant- 
age of  the  opportunity  to  go  somewhat  minutely  into 
the  metliod  of  treatment  employed  in  the  case:  A  boy, 
four  years  of  age,  was  placed  under  my  care,  who  was 
paralyzed  in  the  right  lower  limb  when  eighteen  months 
old,  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  correct  habit  of  walking 
had  not  been  fully  formed.  He  had  no  use  of  the  muscles 
of  this  limb,  except  a  slight  power  over  the  toes,  which  is 
not  an  unusual  feature  in  these  cases.  As  far  as  an  ability 
to  make  any  co-ordinated  motions,  such  as  are  to  be  no- 
ticed in  the  complex  effort  of  walking,  there  was  none 
whatever.  The  muscles  and  nerves  were  there,  yet  from 
the  entire  neglect  and  disuse  of  them  for  the  long  period 
mentioned  the  brain  had  practically  ceased  to  regard  them 
as  a  part  of  the  system.  I  seated  him  in  a  chair  and  went 
through  with  a  systematic  course  of  training  in  the  manner 
before  detailed. 

The  flexors  and  extensors  were  first  operated  upon,  and 
the  movements  were  made  in  common  with  similar  move- 
ments of  the  sound  limb,  the  attention  of  the  patient  be- 
ing directed  at  the  same  time  toward  making  an  effort  to 
aid  the  action  of  the  paralyzed  muscles.  After  consider- 
able trouble  I  succeeded  in  effecting  a  movement  of  the 
rectus  femoris,  so  that  it  plainly  twitched  under  the  eye. 
Subsequently  I  arrived  at  a  stage  in  the  treatment  which 
warranted  me  in  allowing  him  to  stand  and  bear  the 
weight  of  his  body,  cautiously,  upon  the  unsound  limb. 
While  in  this  position  he  soon  became  able  to  flex  and 
extend  the  limb,  and  take  his  first  lesson  in  self-progres- 
sion. He  finally  became  able,  by  dint  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  voluntary  effort,  to  take  a  few  steps.  This  he 
could  do  tolerably  well  (with  the  aid  of  a  crutch,  of  course) 
as  long  as  his  whole,  undivided  attention  was  directed  to 
the  proper  performance  of  the  act;  but  if  his  mind  were 
drawn  off,  even  temporarily,  from  its  purpose,  although  he 
might  continue  the  attempt  at  locomotion,  the  paralyzed 
limb  would  remain  motionless.  This  was  a  uniform  result, 
and  by  watching  his  countenance  it  could  be  known  when 
he  would  fail  to  move  his  limb.  This  result  is  mentioned 
to  show  that  although  lie  had  acquired  the  power  he  had 
not  the  habit. 

This  shows  in  a  marked  degree  how  essential  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mind  in  restoring  motion  to  paralyzed 
muscles.     The  sequel  of  this  case  was  very  satisfactory, 
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and  serves  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  long-continued 
and  persistent  education  in  order  to  confirm  the  habit, 
until  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  involuntary.  When  such  a 
habit  of  walking  is  formed  in  the  child  he  can  safely  be 
said  to  be  cured. 

As  an  encouragement  to  the  effort  of  educating  the  will 
to  control  properly  the  muscles  in  these  cases,  I  may  state 
that  a  child,  after  paralysis,  if  lett  to  himself,  will  gen 
erally,  nay,  almost  unavoidably,  acquire  an  awkward  habit 
of  walking,  which  he  will  probably  retain  through  life. 

If  a  child  recovering  so  as  to  be  able  to  stand  upon  one 
limb,  with  his  hands  upon  a  chair,  is  noticed,  when  he 
wishes  to  move  he  pushes  the  chair,  and  then  hops  upon 
the  well  limb,  dragging  the  other.  If  anything  catches 
the  sole  of  his  shoe  in  this  effort,  so  that  he  can  not  drag 
his  limb,  if  he  is  ingenious  he  will  lift  the  limb  by  the 
pelvis,  so  as  to  overcome  the  obstacle.  Then,  as  soon  as 
he  has  found  out  how  to  bring  the  knee  back  of  the  center, 
as  in  using  an  artificial  limb,  he  will  begin  to  use  it  for 
walking;  and  this  style  of  locomotion  he  may  retain 
through  life,  when,  if  he  had  been  properly  trained,  he 
might  have  recovered  the  ordinary  grace  of  movement. 
In  these  cases  there  is  not  absence  of  all  connection  be- 
tween the  brain  and  the  paralyzed  muscles,  but  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  how  to  affect  them,  or  how  to  communicate 
with  the  muscles.  The  great  diflBculty,  after  all,  is  to  find 
or  continue  some  movement  or  process  by  which  the  pa- 
tient shall  bring  his  will  to  act  upon  the  paralyzed  mus- 
cles. The  function  of  the  brain  is  restored  apparently  in 
these  cases,  but  knows  not  how  to  use  its  power. 

In  certain  cases  of  paralysis  a  deformity  follows  by  the 
contraction  of  some  muscles.  In  these  cases  the  paralysis 
is  overcome  when  the  limb  is  restored  to  its  normal  po- 
sition. A  boy  came  to  me  from  Connecticut  in  this  con- 
dition, who  recovered  the  use  of  his  muscles  as  soon  as 
the  deformity  was  remedied.  A  young  lady  came  to  me 
from  Iowa,  aged  sixteen,  with  dislocation  of  the  femur 
upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  turning  her  foot  so  that  she 
walked  upon  the  side  where  it  was  fixed.  She  had  lost 
all  use  of  those  muscles  that  were  necessarily  unem- 
ployed. After  the  hip  was  reduced  and  the  foot  brought 
into  place  she  recovered  entirely  the  use  of  the  muscles 
of  the  foot  and  a  perfect  control  of  the  limb.  I  could  add 
any  number  of  illustrations  from  patients  treated,  but  let 
these  suffice. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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Absorption   by  Granulations. 

The  idea  that  granulations  are  good  absorbing  surfaces 
is  one  which  few  at  the  present  day  would  be  disposed  to 
entertain.  For  it  has  been  general!}'  supposed  that,  as  soon 
as  a  wound  had  granulated,  the  patient  was  free  from  any 
further  danger  of  absorption  of  noxious  materials;  and 
those  cases  in  which  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning  super- 
vened after  this  period,  were  supposed  to  have  received 
the  poison  before  granulation  was  complete.  And  yet, 
several  facts  have  been  for  some  time  known  which  dem- 
onstrate that  some  substances,  at  least,  may  be  introduced 
into  the  circulation  in  this  way.  Thus  Bonnet,  in  1852 
{Gazette  Medicale  de  Paris)^  confirmed  the  observations 
previously  made  as  to  the  absorption  of  strychnine  by 
granulating  wounds;  and  he  further  pointed  out  that^.the 
same  was  the  case  with  iodine,  more  especially  when 
applied  in  the  form  of  an  ointment. 

The  paper  just  published  on  this  subject  by  Dr."Hack 
{Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Chirurgie)  furnishes  many  new 
facts  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance.  He  was  led 
to  his  investigation  by  the  following  circumstance.  ^A 
patient  was  admitted,  under  the  care  of  Professor  Maas, 
of  Freiburg,  with  a  very  large  prostatic  abscess,  which 
had  burst  into  the  rectum.  This  was  followed  by^.pysemic 
abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the  body;  the  patient  soon 
became  extremely  weak,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to 
administer  food  or  stimulants  by  the  mouth.  Under, these 
circumstances,  Professor  Maas  determined  to  introduce 
stimulants  into  the  abscess  cavities,  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  be  absorbed.  Camphor-wine  was  accordingly, 
from  time  to  time,  injected  into  several  of  the  abscesses; 
and,  a  few  minutes  after  each  injection,  the  marked  im- 
provement in  the  pulse  showed  that  absorption^had  to 
some  extent  taken  place.  In  a  few  days  the  patient 
regained  his  appetite,  and  was  ultimately  completely 
restored. 

The  chief  questions  which  Dr.  Hack  has  attempted'jto 
an&wer,  are:  What  is  the  absorptive  power  of  granulating 
wounds  at  different  periods,  as  compared  with  that  of 
freshly  cut  surfaces?  Does  the  form  in  which  the  sub- 
stance is  applied,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  wound  has 
been  treated,  affect  the  result?  A  large  piece  of  skin 
having  been  removed  from  the  back  of  a  dog,  a  suitable 
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dressing  was  applied;  uud  in  tour  days,  granulation  being 
then  complete,  this  wound  was  tested  as  to  its  absorbing 
power.  Two  classes  of  substances  were  used,  viz:  such 
as  could  be  found  in  the  urine — as  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, salicylic  acid,  sulph-indigotate  of  soda;  and  such  as 
showed  their  presence  by  the  production  of  constitutional 
effects — as  pilocarpin  and  apomorphia.  Applied  in  the 
form  of  solution  to  a  sore  four  days  old,  treated  with  water- 
dressing,  the  ferrocyanide  appeared  in  the  urine  in  seven- 
teen to  twenty  minutes ;  while  the  same  substance,  applied 
in  solution  to  a  freshly  cut  surface,  was  detected  in  fifteen 
minutes.  When  used,  however,  in  the  form  of  ointment, 
it  was  absorbed  much  more  rapidly;  and  this  was  still 
more  marked  when  the  salt  was  sprinkled  over  the  wound 
in  the  form  of  a  powder.  A  similar  result  was  obtained 
when  pilocarpin  was  employed,  the  ointment  and  powder 
producing  constitutional  effects  more  quickly  than  when 
applied  in  the  same  quantity  to  a  freshly  cut  surface  of 
the  same  size. '?  Apomorphia  was  absorbed  from  wounds 
thus  treated  only  during  the  twelve  hours  immediately 
after  their  infliction.  As  the  wounds  became  older,  it  was 
found  that,  though  the  first  traces  of  absorption  of  the 
ferrocyanide  could  still  be  detected  about  the  same  pe- 
riod as  in  those  four  days  old,  yet  no  marked  precipitate 
could  be  obtained  in  the  urine  till  some  minutes  later. 
That  this  diminution  in  the  quantity  absorbed  in  a  given 
time  depended  on  the  smaller  extent  of  absorbing  surface, 
and  not  on  any  alteration  in  the  granulations,  was  shown 
by  comparing  old  wounds  with  portions  of  more  recent 
wounds  of  the  same  size.  Chloride  of  zinc,  applied  in  an 
eight  per  cent,  solution,  at  once  arrested  absorption  by 
the  granulations.  This  was  also  very  much  diminished 
by  the  use  of  alcohol.  Sloughs,  caused  by  the  application 
of  strong  carbolic  acid,  absorbed  with  extreme  readiness. 
Glycerine  also  aided  absorption.  Where  the  wounds 
weVe  treated  antiseptically,  very  remarkable  results  were 
obtained.  Granulating  wounds  thus  treated  absorbed 
both  more  rapidly  and  in  larger  amount  than  even  freshly 
cut  surfaces;  and  substances  such  as  apomorphia,  which 
could  not  be  taken  up  by  wounds  treated  by  water-dress- 
ing, produced  their  physiological  eflects  with  great  rapid- 
ity  in  this  instance.  Even  after  the  removal  of  these 
dressings,  about  two  days  elapsed  before  the  granulations 
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assumed    the  characters  of   those  treated  from  the  first 
with  water-dressings. 

The  importance  of  these  facts  can  not  well  be  over- 
rated; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  attention  being  thus 
directed  to  this  subject,  more  exhaustive  investigations 
will  soon  be  fortiicoming.  More  especially  is  it  necessary 
to  repeat  these  experiments  with  putrid  substances;  for, 
if  it  be  the  fact  that  granulating  wounds,  treated  anti- 
septically,  can  absorb  putrid  materials  more  readily  than 
freshly  cut  surfaces,  the  practice  which  some  adopt  of 
only  treating  such  cases  as  compound  fractures  antisep- 
tically  till  granulation  is  established,  and  of  then  apply- 
ing septic  dressings,  must  be  dangerous.  Dr.  Hack,  indeed, 
states  that  he  has  observed  that  erysipelas  is  especially 
apt  to  attack  granulating  wounds  which  have  been  treated 
antiseptically,  if  the  antiseptic  dressings  be  left  off  while 
these  wounds  are  still  of  large  size. — British  Med.  Jour- 
nal^ January  3, 1880. 


The  Medico- Legal   Society. 

Stated  MsETiNa,  March  3,  1880.    Dr.  C.  S.  Wood,  President,  in 
THE  Chair. 


THE   PROBLEMS    OP   INSANITY. 

Dr.  George  M.  Beard  read  a  paper  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  considered  first,  the  causes  of  insanity, 
and  of  its  increasing  prevalence  in  modern  times;  second, 
difficulties  in  the  diagnosis;  third,  the  probabilities  of 
cure;  fourth,  defects  of  the  present  S3^stem  of  treatment 
in  Europe  and  America;  and  fifth,  the  future  of  insanity 
and  influences  that  may  check  the  rate  of  increase.  The 
following  is  a  brief  abstract:  The  speaker  said  that  it  was 
one  of  the  paradoxes  of  astronomy  that  the  constitution 
of  the  sun  was  best  studied  when  that  orb  was  in  an 
eclipse.  It  was  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  psychology  that 
the  mind  was  best  studied  wiien  it  was  eclipsed  by  dis- 
ease. Through  insanity  we  learned  of  sanity.  Pathology 
was  the  aid  of  psychology.  Dr.  Benrd  thought  that  psy- 
chology was  destined  to  be  the  chief  of  the  sciences,  and 
that  its  study  was  greatly  aided  by  the  study  of  insanity. 
The  first  problem  of  insanity  was  how  to  define  it.  Insanity 
is  a  disease  of  the  brain,  in  which  mental  co-ordination 
was  seriously  impaired.     There  might  be  disease  of  the 
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brain  without  raeutal  inco-ordi nation,  but  in  ail  cases  of 
insanity  disease  of  tlie  brain  was  implied.  The  word  mind 
was  used  in  a  broad  and  generous  sense.  There  was  no 
mathematical  dividing-line  between  sanity  and  insanity. 
Sanity  shades  into  insanity  like  twilight  into  night,  and 
the  different  forms  and  subdivisions  shade  into  each  other 
like  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  There  were  two^general 
divisions  of  insanity — intellectual  and  emotional.  Delu- 
sions were  not  necessary  to  inansity.  In  very  many  cases 
there  were  no  delusions,  simply  emotional  disturbances. 
The  ideas  implied  by  the  terms  moral  insanity  and  impul- 
sive insanity  were  correct  and  sound.  In  some  cases 
patients  afflicted  with  what  was  called  moral  insanity, 
developed  into  forms  of  insanity  in  which  there  were 
delusions.  Insanity  with  delusions  and  insanity  without 
delusions  ran  together  constantly,  and  were  intermingled 
in  different  cases.  The  term  moral  insanity  might  be  an 
unfortunate  one,  but  the  idea  was  scientific  and  demon- 
strable. 

A  second  problem  was,  why  was  insanity  increasing  in 
frequency?  Insanity  was  a  barometer  of  modern  civili- 
zation. Though  existing  in  all  recorded  ages,  and  among 
all  peoples,  and  known  under  various  and  inconsistent 
names  and  superstitions,  yeti  it  was  rare  and  had  always 
been  rare  with  the  savage,  the  barbarian,  and  the  partly 
enlightened.  There  was  no  race,  no  climate,  no  institu- 
tion, no  environment  that  could  make  insanity  common 
save  when  united  with  and  reinforced  by  brain  work  and 
indoor  life.  Besides  those  general  differences,  there  were 
features  of  the  modern  and  pre-eminently  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  civilization  that  were  peculiar  to  it — un- 
precedented in  history — the  printing  press,  the  telegraph, 
steam  power,  the  sciences  and  the  mental  activity  of 
woman.  Bringing  arithmetic  to  aid  us  in  our  comparative 
estimate,  it  seemed  quite  within  the  facts  to  aver  that  the 
modern  brain  must  carry  and  endure  tenfold  more  than  the 
ancient,  and  without  a  correlated  increase  of  carrying  and 
bearing  force.  Insanity  was  increasing  more  among  the 
poorer  than  the  higher  classes.  Civilization  ground  hard- 
est on  the  poor,  depriving  them  of  the  healthful  influences 
of  barbarism  without  the  compensating  advantages  that 
the  higher  classes  enjoyed.  Dr.  Beard  stated  that  he  had 
reached  that  conclusion  from  years  of  study  of  this  special 
subject.     A  number  of  years  before,  while  studying  the 
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subject  of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  together  with  the 
drinking  customs  of  different  nations,  he  had  occasion  to 
study  very  thoroughly  the  customs  of  different  nations, 
as  far  as  could  be  obtained  from  accessible  sources,  works 
of  travels  and  conversations  with  travelers,  and,  making 
due  allowance  for  sources  of  error,  there  was  an  entire 
agreement  with  regard  to  the  variety  of  allied  nervous 
diseases  among  savages  and  barbarians.  Quite  recently 
he  had  studied  the  subject  himself  among  thousands  of 
negroes  upon  the  island  of  Beaufort,  between  Savannah 
and  Charleston.  These  negroes  had  been  for  years  iso- 
lated, had  not  advanced  a  great  deal  beyond  their  original 
ancestors  in  Africa,  and  furnished  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  him  to  study  the  subject  himself.  He  had  in- 
vestigated the  psychology  of  those  jjeople  carefully,  by 
the  aid  of  persons  who,  for  years,  had  lived  among  them 
and  employed  them,  and  diseases  such  as  neurasthenia, 
hay  fever,  symptoms  of  spinal  irritation,  and  insomnia,  to 
any  extent,  were  not  known.  They  drank  to  excess,  but 
there  was  no  inebriety. 

Poverty  made  us  insane,  and  insanity  made  us  poor. 
In  England  the  increase  of  insanity  among  the  poor  dur- 
ing the  last  forty  years  has  been  300  per  cent.,  while  the 
population  increased  in  the  same  time  only  fortj'^-five  per 
cent.  But  statistics  relating  to  insanity  were  crammed 
with  elements  of  error. 

The  main  defects  in  this  present  treatment  of  the  insane 
in  Europe  and  America  were  these:  First,  neglect  of  the 
early  stages.  The  insane  should  be  treated  before  they 
were  insane.  The  practical  problem  of  the  future  was  to 
educate  physicians  in  the  study  of  insanity  so  that  they 
should  know  premonitory  symptoms  and  treat  patients 
in  many  instances  without  taking  them  to  an  asylum. 
The  time  would  come  when  physicians  would  treat  insan- 
ity just  as  much  as  they  treated  typhoid  fever;  would  be 
able  to  diagnosticate  it  in  the  early  stages;  would  be  able 
to  cure  it;  and,  what  was  still  better,  would  be  able  to 
prevent  it  by  treating  the  conditions  which  lead  to  it.  In 
a  number  of  cases  under  his  own  observation,  he  had 
thought  of  referring  the  patients  to  an  asylum,  but  satis- 
factory results  have  been  obtained  by  treatment  at  home. 
Each  case  in  that  respect  must  be  judged  by  itself.  A 
number  of  his  medical  friends,  general  practitioners,  he 
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knew  were  treating  certain  forms  of  insanity  very  suc- 
cessfully in  that  way. 

The  solution  of  that  problem  was  already  going  on. 
Patients  in  the  early  and  premonitory  symptoms  were 
constantly  and  successful!}''  treated  both  by  neurologists 
and  general  practitioners.  Even  those  who  were  posi- 
tively insane  were  treated  successfully  in  that  way  at 
home.  Second,  the  error  was  in  depending  on  simple 
isolation  in  asylums  without  positive  medication.  The 
same  mistake  had  been  made  in  inebriate  asylums,  but 
was  being  corrected  in  them.  The  third  evil  was  in  the 
use  of  narcotics  and  sleep-forcing  agents.  The  fourth 
error  was  the  crowding  together  of  curable  and  incurable 
cases.  Threelburths  of  the  cases  in  asylums  were  cured 
in  the  first  nine  months.  It  was  one  of  the  facts  of 
human  progress  that  reforms  usually  came  from  outside 
of  institutions  that  needed  to  be  reformed.  Long  ago, 
John  Bright,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  declared  that  all 
the  reforms  of  English  law  in  favor  of  justice  and  mercy 
had  been  opposed  by  the  judges.  The  diminished  pro- 
portion of  cures  lor  the  insane  in  asylums  in  recent*years 
was  explained  partly  by  this,  that  hereditary  influences 
were  every  year  growing  stronger.  Hereditary  disease 
of  all  kinds  was  harder  to  cure  and  more  likely  to  relapse 
than  any  accidental  or  primary  nervous  disease.  The 
future  of  insanity  was  a  part  of  the  future  of  sociology. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  people  were  to  occupy  this  con- 
tinent, and  among  them  were  to  be  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  lunatics.  The  late  president  of  the  British  Psycho- 
logical Association  predicted  that  if  insanity  were  to  in- 
crease in  England  and  Wales  as  it  has  increased  during 
the  last  forty  years,  there  v/ould  be  1,250,000  lunatics 
upon  that  island  in  the  year  1912. 

But  the  relative  increase  of  insanity  might  probably 
be  checked  somewhat  in  all  civilized  countries.  First, 
b}'^  inventions  which  diminished  the  frictions  of  modern 
life.  Types  of  those  inventions  were  the  telephone,  the 
type  writer,  palace  cars,  and  elevated  railways  in  great 
cities.  The  inventions  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  the 
telegraph  and  the  like,  all  tended  to  increase  the  friction 
of  life.  Second,  by  the  development  of  the  intellect  at 
the  expense  of  the  emotions.  Insanity  was  caused  not  so 
much  by  intellectual  as  emotional  activity.  Third,  im- 
proved  system    of    education,   primary    and    university. 
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The  whole  system  of  mental  training  for  the  young  must 
be  and  would  be  revolulionized.  Fourth,  the  successful 
treatment  of  the  nervous  diseases  and  conditions  that 
lead  to  insanity,  as  nervous  exiiaustion,  cerebral  conges- 
tions, hysteria,  hypochondria,  and  the  like.  In  that  respect 
great  progress  was  being  and  had  been  made.  There 
was  also  going  on  improvement  in  mental  hygiene.  The 
better  classes  of  the  American  people  were  to-day  grow- 
ing stronger  and  larger,  and  now  presented  some  of  the 
best  specimens  of  physique  in  the  world.  The  criticisms 
on  the  defects  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane  applied  to 
all  countries  more  or  less,  but  England  had  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  supervision  of  all  asylums,  public  and  private, 
by  a  central  authority,  composed  partly  of  physicians, 
partly  of  lawyers,  and  partly  of  business  men.  For  forty 
years  that  commission  had  been  in  operation  in  England, 
and  had  given  satisfaction.  A  bill  to  increase  the  number 
and  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Charities,  so  that  it  might  fulfill  the  duties  assigned  to  the 
English  Lunacy  Commission,  was  before  the  Legislature. 
It  ought  to  be  introduced  not  only  in  this  State,  but  in 
other  States.  It  would  not  solve  all  the  problems  of 
lunacy,  but  it  would  be  one  step  in  the  direction  of  the 
solution  of  some  of  them.  Lunacy  reform  would  not  be 
accomplished  by  leaps  or  jumps,  but  by  slow  increments. 
During  the  discussion  that  followed  the  reading  of  the 
paper,  there  was  considerable  dissent  expressed  from 
some  of  the  views  contained  in  it,  and  it  was  voted  to 
call  a  special  meeting  for  the  thorough  discussion  of  the 
entire  subject. 

Trommer's   Malt  Extract. 


BY    W.    G.    MOORE,    M.  D. 


My  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  profession 
generally  is  too  ready  with  testimonials  in  lavor  of  new 
remedies  that  are  put  upon  the  market.  And  in  many 
cases,  I  fear,  it  amounts  to  a  simple  indorsement  of  what 
the  proprietors  say  of  their  virtues.  These  certificates  of 
merit  reach  the  profession  through  the  columns  of  the 
medical  journals,  and  are  considered  sufficient  authority 
for  their  use  in  practice.     While  too  much  is  often  said 
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concerning  the  value  of  many  remedies,  my  personal  ex- 
perience with  Trommer's  preparations  of  malt  convinces 
me  that  they  can  not  be  too  strongly  commended. 

Clinical  experiment  is  the  crucial  test  for  establishing 
the  therapeutic  value  of  any  remedy,  and  it  is  upon  this 
test  that  my  opinion  of  malt  extract  is  founded. 

It  has  been  variously  combined  with  digestives,  ferru- 
ginous preparations,  etc.,  but  that  with  cod  liver  oil  is 
perhaps  its  happiest  combination;  from  the  fact  that  in 
nearly  all  cases  where  the  oil  is  indicated,  the  malt  will 
be  a  most  valuable  auxiliary.  Another  consideration  in 
favor  of  this  combination  is,  that  the  disagreeable  taste 
of  the  oil  is  masked  to  a  great  degree.  It  will  serve  my 
purpose  better  to  give  a  few  cases  in  which  I  have  pre- 
scribed the  malt  and  oil. 

Case  I. — Mrs.  T.  came  to  consult  me  in  regard  to  "a 
general  break-down."  She  was  forty-two  years  old,  active, 
energetic  housekeeper,  with  a  large  family  to  care  for. 
In  appearance,  she  was  thin,  sallow  and  despondent,  with 
cough  and  leucorrhoea  of  two  years'  duration.  A  long 
train  of  dyspeptic  symptoms  and  obstinate  constipation, 
which  she  cared  nothing  about,  "as  it  was  natural  with 
her."  She  had  no  appetite  and  slept  badly.  I  suspected 
phthisis,  but  her  family  history  was  exceptionally  free 
trom  this  diathesis,  and  examination  of  chest  showed  the 
lungs  healthy.  I  regarded  the  case  as  one  of  dyspepsia, 
with  its  innumerable  symptoms  and  consequent  innutri- 
tion. I  prescribed  extract  of  malt  and  cod  liver  oil  at 
meal  times.  At  the  end  of  a  week  she  returned  much 
improved.  I  ordered  the  continuance  of  the  same  pre- 
scription; and,  if  further  treatment  was  necessary,  to  call 
upon  me. 

I  saw  nothing  more  of  her  for  a  month,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  she  came  to  my  office,  certainly  as  much  im- 
proved as  any  one  could  have  been  in  the  same  length  of 
time.  She  stated  that  all  of  her  many  ills  had  vanished, 
and  was  inclined  to  think  she  had  never  known  the  mean- 
ing of  health  before.  The  constipatiou  was  entirely  gone, 
her  bowels  moving  regularly  every  day.  She  had  gained 
flesh,  was  cheerful,  and  loud  in  her  praises  of  the  remedy. 

Case  II. — S.  E.,  a  puny  little  fellow,  nine  months  old, 
became  a  patient  of  mine  last  November.  His  father 
stated  that  the  little  boy  had  been  through  the  '-flint 
mill,"    and    his    appearance    certainly   corroborated    the 
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statement,  lor  he  was  a  perfect  type  of  malnutrition  in 
infancy.  He  had  been  bottle-fed  and  overfed  from  the 
day  of  his  birth.  Uis  mother  stated  that  milk  had  never 
agreed  with  him,  hence  they  had  resorted  to  farinaceous 
foods  of  all  kinds.  The  skin  was  dry,  harsh  and  wrinkled. 
He  ate  enormously,  was  peevish  and  tretful,  slept  badly, 
and  had  profuse  night-sweats ;  constipation  and  diarrhea 
alternated. 

I  suggested  that  he  take  half  his  usual  amount  of  food 
during  the  day,  and  prescribed  extract  of  malt  and  cod 
liver  oil  with  pepsin.  Within  a  few  weeks  his  appearance 
formed  a  striking  contrast  with  his  former  self.  He  has 
remained  well  up  to  the  present  time. 

These  cases  might  be  multiplied,  but  I  deem  it  useless, 
since  the  malt  extracts  are  now  justly  coming  into  daily 
use,  and  like  the  cinchona  salts  will  justify  their  high 
reputation  in  every  appropriate  case.  In  short,  in  all 
atonic  conditions  I  consider  them  of  the  first  importance. 
For  without  the  medium  of  a  good  stomach,  the  treatment 
of  any  disease  whatever  is  an  up  hill,  unsatisfactory 
process.  And  in  the  impaired  digestion,  which  is  ever 
the  companion  of  disease,!  know  of  nothing  which  comes 
to  the  rescue  with  such  efficient  aid  as  Trommer's  prep- 
arations of  malt. 

♦ 

Defibrinated   Blood  as  a  Substitute  for  Extract  of  Beef. 


BY  F.  E.  STEWART,  PH.  G.,  M.  D.,  NEW  YORK. 


^  "It  is  the  result  of  centuries  of  observation  and  study," 
says  Dr.  A.  H.  Smith,  in  his  article  on  Rectal  Alimenta- 
tion, "that  disease  is  a  burden  imposed  upon  the  economy, 
which  can  be  sustained  and  ultimately  thrown  off  only  by 
an  expenditure  of  vital  energy,  and  that  in  increasing,  and 
not  in  diminishing,  vital  force,  are  we  furthering  the  re- 
parative processes  of  nature."  Great  prominence  is  there- 
fore given  to  supporting,  instead  of  the  former  reducing 
method  of  treating  disease.  Kapid  tissue-waste  demands 
corresponding  supply.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  restor- 
ative and  building-up  remedies  are  now  so  much  in  vogue. 
Cod-liver  oil,  because  well  fitted  for  furnishing  carbon,  is 
employed  to  reconstruct  tissues  of  which  carbon  enters 
largely  as  a  constituent,  as  well  as  for  its  tonic  properties. 
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But  the  most  exhausting  waste  in  acute  cases  is  of  the 
nitrates,  and  there  is  no  corresponding  article  to  cod-liver 
oil  for  the  repair  of  nitrogenous  waste. 

Meat  as  a  food,  in  health,  is  demanded  by  the  appetite 
for  the  supply  of  waste  of  nitrates;  but  in  sickness  an 
impaired  stomach  refuses  to  digest  it.  Attempts  have 
therefore  been  made  to  present  meat  by  preparation  in  a 
form  for  easy  assimilation.  Experience,  liowever,  proves 
that  these  preparations  are  no  substitute  for  meat,  and 
the  numerous  extracts  and  essences  of  meat  flooding  the 
market  are  but  records  of  many  failures. 

New  Remedies  for  January,  1880,  contains  an  original 
communication  from  Adolph  Scheppe,  on  extract  of  meat, 
from  which  we  glean  as  follows:  '•^Lidig's  Extract,  and 
the  extracts  from  Montevideo,  San  Antonio  (Texas),  Fray 
Bentos  (Uruguay),  are  made  by  extraction  with  cold 
water,  and  subsequently  heating  to  the  boiling-point.  In 
this  way  all  albumen  coagulable  by  heat,  gelatine  and  fat, 
are  left  behind,  Thev,  therefore,  are  not  nutriments  at 
all,  but  must  be  considered  as  nervous  stimulants,  like 
tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  brandy  and  similar  articles."  Then 
follows  an  analysis,  giving  the  composition  of  Liebig's  Ex- 
tract of  Beef  and  a  number  of  other  beef  preparations  ex- 
tensively advertised.  In  Johnson's  Fluid  Beef  \i  is  found 
that  the  want  of  albumen  in  the  extract  is  supplied  by  the 
addition  of  powdered  meat.  There  is  no  advantage,  how- 
ever, in  this  over  beef  itself  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
surely  the  beef  is  much  cheaper.  Valentine' s  Meat  Juice 
"is  stated  to  be  made  by  partly  roasting  the  meat,  by 
which  process  the  albumen  coagulates,  and  obtaining  the 
juice  by  subjecting  to  hydraulic  pressure.  .  .  This  ex- 
tract contains  no  appreciable  amount  of  albumen  coag- 
ulable by  heat;  by  the  process  of  roasting  a  minute  quan- 
tity is  peptonized.  Compared  with  Liebig's  Extract  it  is 
very  expensive,  tiie  price  being  double  and  the  strength 
less  than  two-thirds."  London  Essence  of  Beef  cowi^in?, 
more  water  and  less  solid  matter  than  the  meat  from 
which  prepared.  It,  therefore,  can  not  claim  to  be  a  con- 
densation, and  is  deficient  in  many  other  points.  Mens- 
man'^s  Peptonized  Beef  is  stated  by  this  authority  to  con- 
tain coagulable  albumen  and  blood,  "The  presence  of 
coagulable  albumen  and  blood  is  incompatible  with  the 
process  of  peptonization,  since  both  of  these  substances 
are  the  first  to  be  changed  in  their  nature  by  the  action 
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of  the  acid  necessary  for  the  successful  completion  of  the 
process."  He  also  states  that  tests  fail  to  indicate  any 
appreciable  quantity  of  peptone.  The  analysis  following 
this  statement  gives  but  5.76  per  cent,  of  solids,  alto- 
gether, in  the  preparation,  while  meat,/reed  from  fat,  con- 
tains 21.5  per  cent.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  article 
is  not  only  misnamed,  but  is  found  wanting  in  other 
respects. 

Beeftea  also  has  long  lost  prestige  as  a  dietetic.  It  has 
hardly  any  nutritive  value.  Albumen  is  the  constituent 
desired  from  the  beef;  it  contains  the  nitrogen.  But  al- 
bumen coagulates  at  160°  F.;  boiling  beef  in  water  at 
212°  F.  will  not  extract  the  albumen;  it  only  serves  to 
lock  it  up  the  tighter.  No  nutritive  value,  of  any  con- 
sequence, can,  therefore,  be  imparted  to  the  water  in 
which  beef  is  boiled.  This  water  can  not  support  life. 
Beef-tea  has  gone  into  disrepute  along  with  the  extracts 
and  essences:  stimulants — little  more. 

But  why  can  not  a  sick  man  digest  meat?  Is  it  not  be- 
cause an  impaired  stomach  refuses  to  break  down  the  or- 
ganized fiber  and  to  set  free  the  albumen?  The  raw  white 
of  an  egg  is  easily  assimilated  even  when  milk  is  rejected. 
Why  not,  then,  use  meat  before  it  is  organized  at  all, 
namely,  blood?  Blood  is  but  meat  in  a  liquid  form,  every 
ounce  containing  as  much  solid  matter  as  an  ounce  ot 
meat.  If  digested  and  assimilated,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  will  not  feed  the  tissues  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  beef     Blood  was  designed  by  nature  as  tissue-food. 

But  it  is  argued  that  blood  is  disgusting  to  patients, 
and  few  will  take  the  prescription.  This  is  admitted;  but 
the  same  argument  holds  good  with  cod-liver  oil.  Both 
can  be  disguised,  however.  If  defibrinated  blood  be  first 
dried,  afterward  it  can  be  dissolved  in  a  suitable  vehicle 
to  render  it  palatable.  Of  several  such  vehicles  subjected 
to  experiment,  a  mixture  of  brandy  and  glycerine  seems 
best.  One  part  of  each  to  four  parts  of  water,  in  which 
the  desiccated  blood  is  first  dissolved,  furnished  a  pleas- 
ant mixture.  The  solution  can  be  made  of  the  same 
st'-ength  as  the  original  blood,  and  is  easily  tolerated  by 
the  stomach.  About  a  drachm  of  the  powder  in  each  iluid 
ounce  of  tlie  linished  preparation  should  be  employed. 

Blood,  as  an  article  of  diet,  has  long  been  used  by  the 
Germans  in  various  ways.  Patients  who  drink  it  at  the 
abattoirs  for  wasting  diseases  are  frequently  greatly  ben- 
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efited  by  the  practice;  and  at  tlie  various  hospitals  and 
public  institutions  in  New  York,  where  it  is  given  per 
orem^  there  is  no  hesitancy  in  the  expression  that  benefit 
accrues  from  its  use. 

The  article  quaffed  at  the  butcher's  shambles  is  always 
defibrinated.  This  is  accomplished  by  stirring  and  then 
removing  the  stringy  fibrin.  The  fibrin  in  this  condition, 
from  its  resemblance,  is  called  veins  by  the  unscientific 
butchers.  The  blood  is  then  ready  for  drinking,  and  is 
said  to  taste  much  like  warm  fresh  milk.  Such  a  small 
amount  of  nitrogenous  constituents  is  lost  by  defibrin- 
ization  that  the  value  of  the  blood  as  a  nutrient  is  not 
materially  lessened. 


Prognosis  of  Valvular   Lesions*. 

Prof.  Austin  Flint  gives  the  following  aphorisms  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  clinical  lecture  on  the  above  subject,  pub- 
lished in  the  Medical  News  and  Abstract: 

1.  Cardiac  murmurs  may  represent  lesions  which,  if  un- 
accompanied by  symptoms  referable  thereto,  enlargement 
of  the  heart  not  coexisting,  and  the  heart-sounds  normal, 
are  to  be  considered  as  innocuous.  The  prediction  of  grave 
consequences,  under  these  circumstances,  is  unwarrant- 
able, inasmuch  as  they  may  never  occur.  Such  lesions 
do  not  claim  medical  treatment,  nor  any  extraordinary 
precautions;  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  fact  of  their 
existence  be  withheld  from  patients,  if  this  can  be  done 
with  propriety. 

2.  Patients  with  valvular  lesions  are  liable  to  suffer 
from  functional  disorders  of  the  heart,  arising  from  causes 
which  have  no  pathological  connection  with  the  lesions. 
It  is  highly  important  to  recognize,  clinically,  this  acci- 
dental coincidence,  in  order  to  exercise  a  correct  judgment 
as  to  the  prognosis  and  treatment. 

3.  Various  morbid  conditions,  other  than  functional  dis- 
order of  the  heart,  may  be  accidentally  associated  with 
valvular  lesions  and  more  or  less  cardiac  enlargement. 
These  associated  morbid  conditions  may  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  responsible  for  symptoms  and  effects  which  sefem 
to  denote  an  advanced  stage  of  the  cardiac  disease, 
whereas  the  latter  may  occasion  but  little  inconvenience, 
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provided  these  accessory  co-operating  conditions  can  be 
removed. 

4.  Valvular  lesions,  involving  either  obstruction  or 
regurgitation,  or  both  combined,  and  having  led  to  con- 
siderable or  evenTgreat  enlargement  of  the  heart,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  as  regards  associated  jnorbid 
conditions,  are  often  well  tolerated  indefinitely.  There  is 
less  reason  for  a  hopeful  prognosis,  in  respect  of  tolerance, 
when  there  is  considerable  aortic  insufficiency,  than  in 
cases  of  aortic  obstructive  lesions,  and  those  w^hich  occa- 
sion obstruction  or  regurgitation  at  the  mitral  orifice. 
The  danger  of  sudden  death  from  aortic  regurgitation  is 
lessened  by  coexisting  mitral  insufficiency. 

5.  In  cases  of  orthopnea,  a  general  dropsy  dependent 
on  mitral  obstructive  or  regurgitant  lesions  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart,  digitalis  and  active  hydrogogue  purga- 
tion repeated  from  time  to  time,  not  only  often  aflord 
notable  relief,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  life  is 
sometimes  thereby  much  prolonged. 


Oleomargarine. 

The  recently  published  correspondence  with  regard  to 
the  manufacture  of  the  so-called  oleomargarine,  oleomar- 
garine butter,  butterine,  or  bosch  butter,  in  the  United 
States,  has  created  no  little  disgust  in  England,  and  has 
been  commented  on  by  many  of  our  daily  contemporaries. 
The  "delicacy"  in  question  is  well  known  toEnglish  chem- 
ists. Accurate  methods  tor  its  detection  and  quantitative 
estimation  are  known,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing convictions  against  tradesmen  who  sell  it  as  genuine 
batter.  Nevertheless,  it  is  startling  to  read  of  the  gigan- 
tic scale  on  which  the  manufacture  has  been  carried  on 
in  America.  One  company  alone,  working  under  the 
patent  of  M.  Mege,  of  Nancy,  converted  in  1876-7,  as 
much  as  500,000  lbs.  of  fat  into  the  so-called  butter  every 
week.  The  State  of  New  York  now  prohibits  the  sale  of 
this  article  as  butter;  and  this  prohibition,  coupled  with 
the  reduced  price  of  the  genuine  article,  has  diminished 
the  manufacture  greatly.  It  is  still,  however,  enormous, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  this  American 
sham  produce  finds  its  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  into 
this  country.     The  new-^paper  extracts  which  are  printed 
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with  the  official  report  of  Consul-Geiieral  Archibald,  ex- 
hibit an  amusing  conflict  of  statement  and  exchange  of 
incivilities  between  the  scientific  men  engaged  in  the 
controversy. 

On  the  one  side  oleomargarine  is  lauded  as  a  most  ex- 
cellent and  valuable  article,  equal  in  dietetic  value  to  all, 
and  superior  to  most,  kinds  of  genuine  butter.  It  is  said 
to  be  made  exclusively  of  the  caul-fat  of  the  ox,  carefully 
purified  and  flavored  with  milk.  Its  detection,  except  by 
chemical  analysis,  is  asserted  to  be  impossible. 

On  tiie  other  hand,  the  defenders  of  the  dairy  allege 
that  oleomargarine  is  a  loathsome  and  dangerous  article, 
that  it  is  made  in  part,  at  least,  from  the  refuse  fat  of  the 
pork-packing  establishments,  and  from  ''every  variety  of 
vile  grease."  They  give  startling  microscopic  drawings, 
and  make  even  more  alarming  statements,  as  to  the  prob- 
ability of  the  trichina  being  carried  by  its  means.  In 
fact,  the  two  parties  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
exaggeration  of  their  statements.  The  chemical  knowl- 
edge of  the  scientiflc  combatants  is  evidently  of  the 
loosest  kind,  for  several  glaring  absurdities  occur  in  their 
analyses,  and  they  do  not  seem  in  any  single  case  to  have 
determined  either  the  specific  gravities  or  the  melting 
points  of  the  samples  they  examined. 

The  truth  in  regard  to  the  whole  matter  may  be  very 
simply  stated.  Oleomargarine,  or  whatever  we  may  choose 
to  call  it,  made  from  beef-fat,  is  not  a  noxious  or  danger- 
ous substance,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  eaten,  if  people,  knowing  what  it  is,  choose  to  eat  it. 
There  is,  however,  an  obvious  risk  that  ''vile  grease"  may 
be  used  by  the  manufacturer  as  a  cheap  substitute  for 
caulfat.  the  manufacture  should,  therefore,  if  carried  on 
at  ail,  be  carried  on  under  inspection.  We  are  not  in- 
clined, however,  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  trich- 
ina story.  Certainly  no  English  analysist  would  venture 
to  certify  that  butterine  was  an  adulteration  dangerous 
to  health. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  selling  of  animal  fat  as  butter, 
or  the  mixing  of  it  with  butter,  without  full  and  intel- 
ligible description,  is  clearly  a  fraud,  and  as  such  should 
be  punished  with  rigour.  When  properly  made  and  de- 
scribed, the  sale  of  such  articles  should  not,  in  our  judg- 
ment, be  prohibited.     The  price  of  good  butter  is  becom- 
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ing,  in  many  places,  so  extravagant  as  to  place  this 
valuable  article  of  food  almost  out  of  reach  of  the  masses. 
— Lancet^  of  London,  March  6. 


]^ 


ICROSCOPY. 


Some   "Expert"    Evidence. 


In  the  course  of  the  recent  trial  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hayden, 
in  Connecticut,  a  large  number  of  scientific  gentlemen 
were  called  upon  for  their  testimony.  Some  of  the  evi- 
dence that  was  thus  brought  to  bear  is  of  an  interesting 
character,  not  only  as  an  indication  of  the  value  of  the 
microscope  in  such  cases,  but  also  as  showing  to  what  ex- 
tent we  can  rely  upon  the  results  of  the  experiments  of 
individuals. 

We  will  briefly  review  the  testimony  that  was  based 
upon  microscopical  examinations. 

The  microscope  was  employed  for  two  purposes  on  this 
trial:  for  the  examination  of  specimens  of  white  arsenic, 
and  for  the  detection  of  blood  corpuscles. 

In  the  study  of  arsenic  crystals  and  the  various  kinds 
of  arsenic  in  the  market,  Professor  E.  S.  Dana  had  spent 
several  months,  and  his  testimony  was  of  a  satisfactory 
nature  throughout.  Samples  of  arsenic  from  different 
manufactories  vary  in  character  more  or  less,  and  this  is 
also  true  of  the  products  from  the  same  factory  at  diff'er- 
ent  times.  The  peculiarities  are  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
portionate number  of  crystals,  amorphous  particles  and 
dust;  in  the  size  of  the  crystals  and  masses,  and  in  the 
general  appearance  of  the  specimens,  particularly  when 
examined  by  reflected  light,  which  shows  the  crystal-l'aces 
either  dull  or  polished,  or,  when  they  have  been  subjected 
to  the  slow  action  of  solvents,  striated  and  marked. 

Among  the  causes  which  prevent  uniformity  in  the 
products  of  the  same  factory  at  different  times,  may  be 
mentioned  the  rapidity  of  crystallization — which  varies 
wiih  the  temperature — the  larger  crystals  forming  most 
slowly;  the  densit}'  of  the  vapor  in  the  condensing  cham- 
bers; and  the  presence  or  absence  of  foreign  matters. 

Although  it  is  admitted  that  the  product  of  a  factory 
varies  from  time  to  time,  it  appears  that  it  is  possible  to 
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distinguish  the  arsenic  of  different  makers  with  some  de- 
gree of  certainty,  and  Professor  Dana  believes  tiiat  he 
could  certainly  identify  the  brands  in  his  possession 
known  as  "Dayton,"  "Garland,"  "  Welsh"  and  "Dragon," 
by  microscopical  examination. 

Many  specimens. of  arsenic  were  examined  by  Profes- 
sor Dana,  but  we  will  only  refer  to  a  few  ot  them  in  illus- 
tration of  the  character  of  his  observations.  The  arsenic 
from  the  Tavestock  works,  which  he  visited,  contains  never 
less  than  one-half  his  bulk  of  minute,  but  perfect,  octo- 
hedral  crystals.  The  "Garland  "or  glass-arsenic  contains 
no  crystals;  hence,  when  ground  it  appears  as  an  amor- 
phous powder.  By  examining  fourteen  slides  of  a  certain 
sample,  one-third  of  it  was  found  to  consist  of  distinct 
crystals,  most  of  them  varying  in  size  from  jt^^u  to  j-j^tt  of 
an  inch,  taking  the  maximum  and  minimum  diameters. 
By  reflected  light  the  crystals  showed  an  imperfect  luster. 

Another  sample  was  made  up  almost  exclusively  of 
regular  octohedra,  which  formed  nine-tenths,  never  less 
than  three-fourth?,  of  the  entire  mass,  in  size  about 
WW-WTf/.  some  as  large  as  ^WWV'  with  smooth  and 
brilliant  surfaces. 

The  arsenic  that  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  poi- 
soned girl  had  a  yellowish  tinge,  probably  caused  by  the 
action  of  some  sulphur  compound,  which  partly  changed 
the  oxide  into  a  sulphide.  There  were  no  dust-like  frag- 
ments, or  very  few;  the  faces  of  the  crystals  showed  the 
peculiar  parallel  lines  and  triangular  markings  or  depres- 
sions, which  are  produced  by  solvent  action. 

The  other  gentlemen  who  touched  upon  this  subject  in 
their  testimony  did  not  differ  from  Professor  Dana  to  any 
noticeable  extent.  Professor  Brewer's  evidence  was  al- 
most identical. 

In  closing  these  remarks  about  arsenic,  we  must  reier 
to  some  photograpiis  of  crystals  of  this  substance,  kindly 
sent  to  us  by  i)r.  T.  D.Williams,  of  Chicago!  The  photo- 
graphs show  certain  characteristics  of  the  samples  quite 
clearly,  and  any  person  could  readily  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent kinds. 

The  testimony  regarding  blood  corpuscles  is  of  a  less 
satisfactory  character  than  that  which  relates  to  the  ar- 
senic. 

Professor  Wormlev.  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Professor  While,  of  Yale;  Dr.  Trcadwell,  of  Boston;  Dr. 
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Sanford  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward  were  the  principal  ex- 
perts on  the  blood  examination, 

A  most  embarrassing  error,  and  one  which  we  would 
hardly  deem  possible  for  a  microscopist  to  fall  into,  who 
was  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  blood  corpuscles,  was 
made  by  Professor  White.  He  found  an  alga  upon  a  stone 
and  mistook  it  for  blood.  Further  examination  enabled 
liim  to  correct  the  error;  but  the  fact  that  the  mistake 
was  made  shows  the  necessity  of  extreme  caution  in  such 
examinations.  One  of  the  most  striking  statements  of  all 
was  made  by  Dr.  Treadwell.  In  one  instance  he  testified, 
after  measuring  only  four  corpuscles  (having  accidentally 
lost  the  others)  that  ranged  from  .^y  to  ^^y  \n  diameter, 
as  follows:  "I  am  quite  positive  that  these  were  human 
blood  corpuscles,  and  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
blood  of  the  pig,  sheep,  goat,  horse  or  cat."  In  another 
place,  referring  to  some  other  examinations,  he  stated 
that  he  had  "obtained  certain  proof  of  human  blood  in 
one  instance  only"  (this  was  from  stains  on  a  knife).  Dr. 
Treadwell  was  asked  this  question:  '-Now,  doctor,  if  you 
have  five  specimens  of  different  bloods  given  you,  will 
you  be  able  to  say  which  are  human?''  He  replied,  "Yes, 
if  an  honest  and  competent  man  prepares  the  slides  for 
the  microscope,  and  with  fresh  blood.  Then  I  could  give 
you  an  answer  in  a  couple  of  hours."  We  have  not  space 
to  give  the  admirable  testimony,  of  Dr.  Sanford  on  this 
subject,  which  we  regard  as  perfectly  reliable  and  correct. 

This  review  is  based  upon  the  reports  of  the  trial,  given 
by  the  daily  New  York  papers,  which  seem  to  be  quite  re- 
liable. 

Dr.  Woodward'speaks  for  himself  in  the  following  ex- 
tracts i'rom  a  communication  with  which  he  has  favored  us, 

Referring  to  the  range  and  variation  in  the  size  of  the 
corpuscles.  Dr.  Woodward  says: 

"What  I  actually  testified  as  to  these  points,  was  sub- 
stantially as  follows:  That  the  largest  human  corpuscle  I 
liad  ever  measured  in  any  juiman  individual,  including  all 
ages,  was  400-millionths  (.-'„„)  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the 
smallest  222-niillionths  (,J,„,).  I  said,  however,  that  I  did 
not  for  a  moment  believe  that  these  dimensions  repre- 
sented the  extreme  limits,  lor  G.  Hayem  {Reck,  sur  Vanat 
narmale  et 2>ath.  da  Savg,  Paris,  1878,  p.  44)  has  recently 
affirmed  that  in  chronic  annemic  conditions  he  lias  meas- 
ured them  as  large  as  12  or  even  14  micromillimeters  (die 
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latter=551-inillionths  of  an  inch),  and  as  small  as  2.5,  or 
even  2.2  nncromillimeters  (the  latter=86-milliont.hs  of 
an  inch).  But  even  taking:  the  limits  I  had  myself  meas- 
ured as  the  extremes  for  healthy  individuals,  the  diifer- 
ence  in  size  between  the  largest  and  the  smallest  human 
blood  corpuscle  was  about  as  great,  relatively,  as  the  dif- 
ference between  the  shortest  and  the  tallest  adult  man; 
and  as  in  both  cases  all  possible  transition  forms  occur,  1 
held  that,  by  measuring  ten,  filly,  or  a  hundred,  or  even 
a  much  larger  number  of  corpuscles,  we  are  no  more 
likely  to  obtain  an  average  size  that  will  agree  with  the 
next  set  of  similar  measurements,  than  we  are,  by  meas- 
uring the  height  of  as  many  men,  likely  to  obtain  an  av- 
erage which  will  agree  with  the  average  height  of  as  many 
more  individuals  measured  elsewhere.  It  \yas  to  this 
cause,  chiefly,  that  I  attributed  the  considerable  differ- 
ences between  the  statements  as  to  the  average  size  of 
human  red  corpuscles,  published  by  the  highest  micro- 
scopical authorities  during  the  last  few  years.  I  said  that 
while  many  English  and  American  microscopisls  coutin- 
ued  to  assume  the  infallibility  of  the  alleged  average  size 
of  312-millionths  (g.y  of  an  inch,  propounded  by  Gulliver 
in  1848,  such  able  French  microscopists  as  Cornil  and 
Ranvier  {Manuel  d'  Histologic  Paihologique^  Part  II., 
Paris,  1873,  p.  498),  placed  it  as  low  as  7  micromillimeters 
(^.  6.,  275-millionths,  or  3,;i;,  of  an  inch).  The  commission 
of  the  French  Societe  de  Medecine  Legale  {Annales  cV 
Hygiene  PuUique,  T.  40,  1873,  p.  194),  composed  of 
Messrs.  Miahle,  Mayet,  Lefort  and  Cornil,  which  reported 
June  9th,  1873,  placed  it  at  7.5  micromillimeters  (^.  e.,  295- 
millionths,  or  3^,,  of  an  inch),  with  which  Hayem  (p.  43  op. 
cit.  supra)  and  other  recent  French  authorities  agree. 
On  the  other  hand,  J.  Pelouze  and  E.  Fremy  (Traite  de 
Chimie,  etc.^  3'"*  ed.  entirement  refondue^i.^^..  Paris,  1865, 
p.  492)  place  the  average  as  high  as  ,,',2  of  a  millimeter 
[i.  e.,  328-millionths,  or  ^^^  of  an  inch),  while  the  average 
iisually  accepted  in  Germany,  that  of  Welker  {Zeiisoher. 
fur  Bat.  Med..  Bd.  XX.,  1863,  S.  237),  is  intermediate  be- 
tween the  foregoing,  viz:  7.74  micromillimeters  (j!.  e.,  304- 
millionths,  or  3.,^,  of  an  inch). 

''As  for  myself,  I  did  not  pretend  to  make  any  general 
statement  as  to  the  true  average  size  of  the  human  red 
corpuscles,  my  experience  being  that  the  averages  ob- 
tained by  the  most  careful  measurements  of  any  moder- 
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ate  number  of  corpuscles  differ  considerably.  As  to  this 
I  cited  the  figures  I  have  published  (A7n€r.  Jour,  of  Med. 
Sci;  January,  1875,  p.  1;  and  Traiis.  of  the  Arritr.  Med. 
Ass.,^o\.  XXVIL,  1876,  p.  304),  and  added  that  several 
other  averages  of  measurements  of  human  blood  recently 
made  by  me,  with  every  possible  precaution,  also  differ 
from  each  other  considerably  (as  will  be  seen  below). 

"As  for  the  red  blood  corpuscle?  of  the  dog,  1  testified 
that  I  had  measured  in  this  animal  single  corpuscles  as 
large  as  the  largest  I  have  ever  myself  measured  in  human 
blood;  others,  as  small  as  the  smallest  in  human  blood; 
and  every  possible  transition  between.  Here,  too,  in  tak- 
ing averages  I  had  arrived  at  variable  results,  as  Gulliver 
himself  did  long  ago.  I  explicitly  stated  that  the  gen- 
eral average  of  all  the  measurements  that  I  ever  recorded 
for  the  dog,  was  somewhat  smaller  than  the  average  of  all 
I  had  recorded  for  man.  Yet,  some  of  the  averages  I  had 
found  for  fifty  or  a  hundred,  or  even  more,  canine  corpus- 
cles were  larger  than  the  smaller  averages  obtained  for 
human  blood;  indeed,  occasionally  rivaled  the  larger.  I 
mentioned  further  that  I  agreed  with  LTerier  {Bull,  des 
Travaux  de  la  Sog.  de  Pharm.  de  Bordeaux.  1877,  p. 
282  et  seq.),  that  the  blood  of  quite  young  dogs  (up  to  a 
month  or  two  old)  more  frequently  contained  very  large 
corpuscles,  and  gave  averages  equal  to  those  obtained 
from  human  blood,  than  was  the  case  with  older  animals. 
I  had,  since  the  trial  commenced,  mounted  several  slides 
of  the  blood  of  a  pup  three  weeks  old,  in  which  corpus- 
cles measuring  400-millionths  (o-^pf,)  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
were  by  no  means  rare.  (I  may  add  that  I  have  these 
slides,  and  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  such  corpuscles 
to  any  competent  microscopist.)  Fifty  corpuscles  on  one 
of  these  slides  gave  an  average  of  326-millionths  of  an 
inch;  forty  corpuscles  on  a  slide  froin  another  pup  of  the 
same  age,  gave  an  average  of  320-millionths  of  an  inch; 
while  twenty  corpuscles  from  the  blood  of  a  full-grown 
dog  gave  an  average  of  but  300-millionths  of  an  inch.* 
Measured  with  the  same  instruments,  fifty  corpuscles  of 
my  own  blood  gave  an  average  of  324-millionths;  forty 
from  another  individual  gave  an  average  of  327-millionths  ; 
twenty  from  another  gave  an  average  of  316-millionths. 
I  added  that  all  these  measurements  were  made  with  a 
new  Zeiss  homogeneous  immersion  ,'^  and  a  cobweb  mi- 
crometer; the  power  being  such  that  each  division  of  the 
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micrometer-wlieel  equaled  -5,1,(1^  of  an  inch.  Every  cor- 
puscle in  the  group  selected  was  measured,  each  being 
first  brought  to  the  center  of  the  field  for  the  purpose, 
and  those  corpuscles  which  appeared  to  be  other  than 
perfectly  spherical,  were  measured  in  the  long  and  short 
diameters,  and  the  mean  taken.  In  short,  every  known 
precaution  was  employed  to  secure  accuracy. 

"In  view  of  all  the  foregoing  considerations,  I  did  not 
think  the  microscopist  is  warranted,  in  attempting  to  dis- 
tinguish, on  oath,  between  human  and  canine  blood,  even 
on  preparations  carefully  made  from  fresh  blood.  If  he 
makes  a  supposition  based  on  the  average  size  of  fifty  or 
a  hundred  corpuscles,  he  will  no  doubt  often  come  out 
right,  but  he  will  also  occasionally  come  out  entirely 
wrong;  and  the  difliculties  in  the  case  of  corpuscles 
soaked  out  from  dried  stains,  are  of  course  still  greater. 


San   Francisco   Microscopical   Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Microscopical 
Society  was  held  at  the  Society's  Room,  120  Sutter  Street, 
February  5th,  1880.  An  unusual  number  of  members  was 
present,  and  the  discussions  evinced  a  determination  to 
make  the  incoming  year  more  interesting  and  beneficial 
to  the  Society  and  microscopy  than  any  preceding  one. 
The  remarks  and  oflfers  of  assistance  from  members  proved 
that  the  old-time  energy  had  not  left  the  Society's  mem- 
bers and  that  its  friends  and  workers  are  again  coming 
to  "the  front."' 

INTERESTING    SPECIMENS. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  principal  business  was  the 
election  of  officers,  other  discussions  took  precedence. 
Mr.  Hyde  sent  specimens  of  some  large  barnacles  taken 
from  a  vessel  just  arrived  in  port,  after  a  long  voyage 
from  Ceylon,  her  planks  so  much  covered  with  them  that 
a  powerful  tug-boat  had  great  difficulty  in  bringing  her 
in  through  the  Golden  Gate.  They  were  left  for  future 
examination.  Mr.  Hanks  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Trich- 
in£e  Spiralis,  in  the  muscle  of  a  boy  who  died  with  the 
disease  (Trichinosis)  near  Salem,  Oregon.  It  was  given 
to  Dr.  S.  M.  Mouser,  to  be  prepared  for  examination.  W. 
W.  Hanks  also  presented  a  donation  of  supposed  diato- 
maceous  earth,  from  D.  W.  Grant,  Esq.,  found  in  Pacheco 
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Pass,  California;  also  left  for  future  examination.  C.  W. 
Banks  presented  the  Society  a  manuscript  catalogue 
(bound  in  four  volumes)  of  the  books  in  the  Society's 
Library.  At  his  own  expense  the  donor  employed  a  per- 
son for  several  months  to  complete  this  work.  The  cata- 
lofrue  not  only  contains  a  list  of  books,  but  of  authors, 
and  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  The  thanks  of  the 
Society  were  expressed  and  tendered  him  for  the  generous 
contributi(»n.  The  Treasurer's  report  showed  the  finances 
to  be  in  fair  condition,|yet  desiring  improvement  lor  future 
operations. 

The  Librarian  reported  that  the  Library  consisted  of 
500  volumes  of  selected  scientific  works,  and  was,  with- 
out dispute,  the  best  collection  of  its  kind  in  the  State. 
The  cabinet  contained  about  4500  slides  of  mounted 
specimens  of  nearly  every  material  and  almost  every  sub- 
ject known  to  science.  The  following  persons  were  elected 
officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year:  C.  Mason 
Kinne,  President;  William  Morris,  Vice-President;  Charles 
H.  Denison,  Recording  Secretary  (re-elected) ;  Chas.  W. 
Banks.  Corresponding  Secretary  (re-elected);  G.  L.  Mur- 
dock,  Treasurer  (re-elected.) 


Human   Filariae  and   Mosquitos. 

The  new  investigations  of  Dr.  Manson,  communicated 
to  the  Quekett  Club  last  week,  appear  to  afford  positive 
proof  of  a  singular  habit  on  the  part  of  the  filariae.  These 
microscopic  worms  periodically  pass  in  and  out  of  the  cir- 
culation. Dr.  Manson  gives  a  table  showing  the  hours  of 
the  day  and  night  at  which  they  are  either  present  or  ab- 
sent in  the  blood.  The  worms  are  remarkably  punctual 
in  keeping  to  their  appointed  times.  The  evening  inrush 
to  the  circulation  commences  about  half-past  seven,  the 
overcrowding  attaining  its  maximum  at  midnight. 

LUo  the  clinical  bearings  of  the  subject  it  will  be  time 
to  enter  when  the  remarkable  evidence  brought  forward 
by  Dr.  Manson  has  been  fully  published  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Club.  In  addition  to  some  introductory 
remarks  by  himself,  the  President  read  brief  communi- 
cations on  the  subject  of  filarios  from  Drs.  Somerville, 
Mortimer-Granville,  J.  Bancroft,  J.  L.  Paterson,  of  Bahia, 
and  others. 
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The  meeting  was  well  attended,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  which  followed,  Dr.  Stephen  Mackenzie 
stated  that  he  had  at  present  under  his  care,  in  the  Lon- 
don Hospital,  a  patient  from  Calcutta,  with  chyluria. 

Although  Dr.  Lewis  had  found  filarife  in  the  blood  of 
this  man  in  India,  Dr.  Mackenzie's  efforts  to  find  tiie 
filari£e  had  at  present  been  unattended  with  success.  The 
interest  of  the  various  papers  was  much  increased  by  the 
exhibitions  of  drawings  and  specimens  of  the  filariae  in 
all  the  stages  of  growth  hitherto  observed.  Numerous 
infested  mosquitos  were  also  shown. — Lancet. 


The  statement  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  medical  press 
that  Professors  Klebs  and  Tommasi  have  discovered  the 
real  cause  of  intermittent  fever.  It  is  a  small  rod-shaped 
fungus,  which  they  have  christened  hacilhis  malarice. 

These  investigators  spent  several  weeks  in  the  agi'o 
liomano,  which  is  notorious  for  the  prevalence  of  inter- 
mittent fevers.  Upon  making  microscopic  examinations 
of  the  lower  strata  of  the  air  and  the  soil,  they  found 
numerous  movable,  shining  spores  of  a  longish-oval  shape. 
The  fungus  could  be  artificially  generated  in  various  kinds 
of  soil,  and  when  introduced  under  the  skin  of  healthy 
dogs,  caused  fever  which  ran  the  regular  typical  course. 
We  are  awaiting  further  developments;  in  the  meantime, 
what  will  the  "cryptogam  idiots"  say  to  the  "bacteria 
fanatics?" — J.  B.  M.,  in  Medical  Herald. 
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Horlick's  Food. — We  recently  used  "Horlick's  Food" 
in  several  cases  of  infant  diarrhea  and  mal-nutrition  of 
children,  with  results  that  prove  it  to  be  a  perfect  infants' 
food,  and  made  in  full  accordance  with  the  laws  govern- 
ing assimilation  in  early  life.  There  are,  perhaps,  few 
conditions  that  call  for  more  careful  judgment  than  the 
substitution  of  some  article  of  diet  in  cases  of  deficient 
breast-milk.  Preparations  are  still  flooding  the  market, 
claiming  to  be  properly  adapted  to  the  infant  stomach, 
which  nevertheless  contain  more  or  less  starch — a  detri- 
mental ingredient  usually,  and  one  which  seldom  fails  to 
disorder  the  digestion,  and  cause  wasting  and  diarrhea. 
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Horlick's  Food  is  entirely  free  from  starch,  the  flour  hav- 
ing been  changed  into  dextrine  and  grape  sugar.  This 
Food  has  long  borne  a  high  name,  and  we  take  pleasure 
in  adding  our  testimony  to  that  of  so  many  physicians 
throughout  the  country  as  to  its  excellent  digestive  and 
assimilative  properties.  It  is  recommended  in  dyspepsia 
of  adults,  and  in  all  diseases  where  digestion  has  been 
impaired. — San  Francisco  Western  Lancet. 

Distinctions  Between  Croup  and  Diphtheria. — That 
croup  and  diphtheria  are  distinct  diseases.  Dr.  W.  H.  Day 
{Medical  Press  and  Circular)  maintains,  and  he  points 
out  the  following  distinction: 

We  constantly  meet  with  genuine  croup,  of  an  acute 
and  local  inflammatory  character,  leading  to  the  well- 
known  false  membrane  in  the  trachea  and  larynx,  as 
described  by  the  old-fashioned  authorities.  It  seems 
impossible  that  we  can  mistake  this  true  croup  (which 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  with  all  our  lives) 
for  the  peculiar  membranous  inflammation  of  the  trachea, 
sometimes  seen  in  diphtheria.  It  is  well  to  glance  at 
some  remarkable  points  of  difference  in  the  two  affections. 

1.  True  croup  is  prone  to  attack  the  healthiest  children, 
and  in  districts  where  diphtheria  does  not  prevail. 

2.  True  croup  is  apt  to  come  on  very  suddenly,  and  in 
cases  of  recovery  the  general  health  is  rapidly  re-estab- 
lished, as  compared  with  diphtheria. 

3.  In  diphtheritic  croup  the  disease  is  of  a  well-marked 
character,  and  is  always  accompanied  by  great  depression 
and  nervous  symptoms. 

4.  Croup  is  a  local  disease;  diphtheria  is  a  constitu- 
tional affection,  in  which  the  kidneys  and  intestines  may 
be  involved.  Croup  is  neither  infectious  nor  contagious; 
diphtheria  is  both. 

5.  The  cases  that  recover  from  diphtheritic  croup  are 
few;  and  the  convalescence  is  not  only  very  slow  and 
tedious,  but  the  throat  affection  is  usually  preceded  by  a 
characteristic  membrane  on  the  palate,  and  the  prostra- 
tion is  always  great.  Partial  loss  of  voice,  fetid  breath, 
swollen  neck  and  glands,  diminution  of  muscular  power, 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition  and  albuminuria, 
are  common  in  diphtheria;  but  they  are  not  witnessed 
in  inflammatory  croup. 

6.  Between  croup  and  diphtheria  there  is  also  another 
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very  important  diagnostic  difference;  diphtheria  generally 
begins   in  the   piiarynx,  croup   in  the  larynx.     The  talse 
membrane  lound  in  the  larynx,  in  cases  ol  genuine  croup, 
is    quite   different  from   the  leathery    or    yellowish-gray 
exudation  found  on  the  tonsils,  in  the  larynx  and  bronchial 
tubes,  in  cases  ol  diphtheria.   The  pathological  diflferences 
between  croup  and  diphtheria  are  open  to  further  contrast. 
In  the  early  stage  of  croup   there  is  an  increase  in   the 
vascularity  of  the  affected  membrane,  as  in  severe  catarrh, 
with  a  trifling  amount  of  inflammatory  exudation.     This 
is  succeeded  by  fibrillation  of  the  exuded  lymph,  which, 
with   the   new-formed  cellular  elements,  becomes   trans- 
formed into  the  chuvActerislic  false  inemhrane.     Its  con- 
sistence varies,  being   in  some  cases   tough,  in  others   soft 
and  amorphous,   and  easily   removed    from   the   mucous 
membrane  beneath.     In  the  larynx  and  upper  part  of  the 
trachea,  where  the  inflammation  is  most  acute,  the  exuda- 
tion is  croupal  or  membranous,  and  is  very  characteristic 
of  true  croup,  but  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  trachea  and 
diverging   bronchi   there   may  be   nothing   more   than  a 
scanty  superficial  layer  of  mucus. 

It  is  difficult  in  many  cases  to  draw  any  line  of  demar- 
kation  between  the  histological  changes  occurring  in  diph- 
theria and  those  of  croup.  In  diphtheria,  however,  the 
submucous  tissue  usually  becomes  more  extensively  in- 
volved, so  that  the  false  membrane  is  much  less  readily 
removed.  The  circulation  also  often  becomes  so  much 
interfered  with  that  portions  of  the  tissue  lose  their  vital- 
ity and  large  ash- colored  sloughs  are  formed,  which,  after 
removal,  leave  a  considerable  loss  of  substance, 

7.  If  croup  were  identical  with  diphtheria,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  would  rarely  suc- 
ceed; whereas  it  is  often  successful  when  false  membrane 
has  blocfced  up  the  tracheal  tube,  and  has  been  removed 
from  time  to  time  after  the  operation. 

Treatment  of  Delirium  Tremens. — Opium  given  in  large 
and  enormous  doses,  as  was  formerly  the  practice,  was 
conclusively  shown  by  Ware  to  be  pernicious.  Sleep  is 
the  desired  object,  but  narcosis  is  not  a  substance  there- 
for. It  is  hazardous  to  induce  the  latter.  But  an  opiate, 
in  small  or  moderate  doses,  is  often  useful.  A  quarter  of 
a  grain  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia  every  four  or  six 
hours,  or  an  equivalent  of  codeia  or  some  other  prepara- 
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tion,  is  the  safe  limitation  as  regards  dose  and  intervals. 
Alcohol  is  relied  on  by  many,  but  opj)osed  by  some  on 
the  ground  of  moral  considerations.  The  latter  are  of 
little  weight.  The  patient  will  not  be  likely  to  resume 
the  habit  which  has  caused  the  disease  any  the  more,  be- 
cause alcohol  may  have  conduced  to  the  recovery.  In 
the  treatment,  alcohol  should  be  given  in  moderate  quan- 
tit}^  and  suspended  when  sleeping  occurs.  It  is  indicated 
especially  when  the  patient  is  much  enfeebled,  and  the 
pulse  denotes  cardiac  weakness.  The  inhalation  of  chlor- 
oform may  be  tried,  especially  when  the  delusions  induce 
extreme  terror  or  violence  of  delirium.  It  sometimes  is 
useful,  but  more  frequently  it  fails.  The  attempt  to  pro- 
duce anaesthesia  is  often  resisted  by  the  patient,  and  the 
violence  of  the  delirium  is  thereby  increased.  The  hydrate 
of  chloral  is  more  easily  employed.  It  sometimes  acts 
like  a  charm.  Proper  precautions  are  to  be  observed  in 
the  use  of  this  remedy.  The  bromides  may  be  given  with 
much  less  reserve.  They  should  be  fairly  tried.  Their 
effect  is  sometimes  excellent  and  sometimes  nil.  Digitalis 
is  in  some  cases  notably  eflficacious;  it  is  indicated  espe- 
cially when  the  heart's  action  is  frequent  and  weak.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  give  this  remedy  in  doses  of  from  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  the  tincture,  as  may  be  done 
with  safety;  half  an  ounce  of  the  infusion  every  two  or 
three  hours  will  secure  all  the  benefit  to  be  obtained  from 
it.  Antimony  is  suited  to  a  certain  class  of  cases^;  namely, 
those  in  which  the  symptoms  are  violent,  and  the  patient 
robust,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  strong. — Flint's  Clin- 
ical Medicine. 

The  Treatment  of  Neurasthenia,  or  Chronic  Nervous 
EXHAUSTION. — In  this  lecture  it  will  not  be  possible  to  en- 
ter upon  a  description  of  the  treatment  adapted  to  special 
forms  of  neurasthenia,  such  as  the  dyspeptic,  the  sexual, 
or  other  varieties  which  might  be  mentioned,  and  are  ac- 
tually met  with  in  experience;  I  wish  at  present  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  medical  treatment  of  the  uncompli- 
cated disorder. 

One  of  the  first  things  needful  to  be  accomplished  by 
medicine  is  to  diminish  reflex  excitabilit}''  of  the  nervous 
system,  especially  of  the  vaso-motor  division  of  the  same. 
For  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  a  means  for  re- 
covery, it  is  necessary  to  put  out  of  sight,  as  far  as  can  be 
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safely  done,  undue  reflex  excitability,  especially  of  the 
cardiac  and  vaso-raotor  nervous  apparatuses.  Until  this 
is  done  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  patient  to  rest  as 
quietly  as  needful. 

As  to  the  medicinal  agents  which  may  be  employed  in 
these  cases,  I  have  found  nothing  that  answers  the  pur- 
pose better  than  the   milder  bromides,  associated   with 
digitalis,  in  some  such  combination  as  the  following: 
!l^. — Sodii  Bromidi,  ...         5  vij. 

Acid  Bromohyd.  (Squibb's  Strong),5  iij. 

Tr.  Digitalis,    .         .         .        .         3  "J. 

Bismuth  Subnit.,  .         .         .    3  iv. 

Syr.  Prun.  Virg.,      ...         5  vij. — M. 
S, — Shake  well  before  using;  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls, 
before  or  after  meals,  in  water. 

In  this  prescription,  as  you  will  observe,  the  patient 
gets  a  small  dose  of  the  bromide  of  sodium,  which  is  ren- 
dered more  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  if  not  more  useful, 
by  the  addition  ot  bromohydric  acid,  especially  in  dyspep- 
tic neurasthenias.  The  value  of  the  prescription  is  en- 
hanced by  the  addition  of  bismuth  in  some  cases.  If  the 
acid  is  of  the  stronger  kind,  it  should  be  given  in  propor- 
tionately smaller  doses  than  the  weaker.  In  such  a  mix- 
ture as  I  have  offered  I  have  reason  to  think  partial  de- 
composition of  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth  occurs,  so  as  to 
afford,  probably,  an  acid  bromide  of  sodium  and  of  bis- 
muth  combined. — Dr.  Jewell,  in  Chicago  Medical  Gazette. 

How  TO  Apply  the  Hot  Water  Vaginal  Douche. — In  the 
Chicago  Medical  Gazette,  Dr.  E.  C.  Dudley  says: 

The  following  is  designed  to  impress  the  importance  of 
strict  observance  of  detail  in  the  application  of  the  douche, 
since  in  no  other  manner  will  its  good  efi"ects  be  realized: 
1.  It  should  invariably  be  given  with  the  patient  lying  on 
the  back,  with  the  shoulders  low,  the  knees  drawn  up  and 
the  hips  elevated  on  a  bed-pan,  so  that  the  outlet  of  the 
vagina  may  be  above  every  part  of  it.  Then  the  vagina 
will  be  kept  continually  overflowing  while  the  douche  is 
being  given.  2.  It  should  be  given  at  least  twice  every 
day,  morning  and  evening,  and  generally  the  length  of 
each  application  should  not  be  less  than  twenty  minutes. 
8.  The  temperature  should  be  as  high  as  the  patient  can 
endure  without  distress.  It  may  be  increased  from  day 
to  dav.  from  100°  or  105°  to  115°  or  120°  Fahr.   4.  Its  use, 
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in  the  majority  of  cases,  should  be  continued  for  months, 
at  least,  and  sometimes  for  two  or  three  years.  Perse- 
verance is  of  prime  importance. 

Tlie  sitting  posture  is  especially  objectionable,  for  the 
reason  that  it  favors  pelvic  congestion  by  force  of  gravity, 
while  the  dorsal  position  utilizes  this  force  during  the 
application  of  the  douche. 

A  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  bed-pan  may  be  made 
as  follows:  Place  two  chairs  at  the  side  of  an  ordinary 
bed,  with  space  enough  between  them  to  admit  the  lower 
bucket;  place  a  large  pillow  at  the  extreme  side  of  the 
bed  nearest  the  chairs,  spread  an  ordinary  rubber  sheet 
over  the  i)illow,  so  that  one  end  of  the  sheet  may  fall  into 
the  bucket  below,  in  the  form  of  a  trough.  The  douche 
may  then  be  given  with  the  patient's  hips  resting  on  the 
pillow  and  with  one  foot  on  each,  chair;  the  water  will 
then  find  its  way  along  the  rubber  trough  into  the  bucket 
below. 

Retention  of  a  Pessary  for  Thirty  Years. — Dr.  A.  A. 
Smith  {N.Y.  Clinical  Society)  exhibited  a  glass  pessary, 
which  had  been  given  him  by  a  medical  friend  living  out 
of  New  York,  with  the  following  history:  In  1849  (thirty 
years  ago)  it  was  introduced  into  a  vagina,  and  had  not 
been  once  removed  until  a  short  time  ago.  The  woman 
recently  fell  down-stairs,  and  subsequently  had  a  bloody 
vaginal  discharge.  The  physician  discovered  and  removed 
the  pessary,  which  had  become  well  imbedded  in  the  tis- 
sues. It  was  incrusted  with  calcareous  deposit,  and  was 
introduced  for  uterine  displacement  years  ago — with  no 
advice,  according  to  the  woman's  statement,  regarding  its 
subsequent  removal.  The  pessary  was  concavo-convex, 
and  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  small  opening 
in  its  center.  To  effect  its  removal,  a  catheter  was  passed 
through  this  opening  and  traction  made  upon  it.  Dr. 
Smith  called  attention  to  the  duty  of  physicians  to  impress 
upon,  patients  the  importance  of  the  regular  removal  of 
pessaries.  Dr.  Peabody  said  he  had  found  a  pessary, 
thickly  coated  with  calcareous  material,  in  making  '^ post- 
inofU'/in  examination.  He  mentioned  an  instance  of  the 
removal  of  a  pessary  by  Dr.  E.  K.  Henshel,  which  had 
been  introduced  seventeen  years  before  by  the  latter's 
father.  Dr.  Foster  said  he  had  cut  out,  from  the  vaginal 
tissues,  a  pessary  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  of  iron. 
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Dr.  Smith  mentioned  the  removal  of  one  by  Dr.  Sayre 
from  the  uterine  cavity  after  its  retention  for  ten  years, 
and  alluded  to  another  case  of  prolonged  retention  of  a 
pessary  in  the  vagina,  which  finally  gave  rise  to  an  attack 
of  peritonitis.  Dr.  Weir  remarked  that  he  had  removed 
a  glass  pessary  eight  years  after  its  introduction,  and  asked 
whether  glass  pessaries  were  better  borne  than  others,  to 
which  there  was  no  reply. — JV.  Y.  Med.  Journal. 

Proof  op  Death. — Those  timid  beings  who  are  haunted 
by  apprehensions  of  being  buried  alive,  and  who  make 
testamentary  provisions  against  such  a  contingency,  may 
now  take  courage,  for  science  has  supplied  an  infallible 
means  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  vital  spark  has 
quitted  the  mortal  frame.  Electricity  enables  us  to  dis- 
tinguish with  absolute  certainty  between  life  and  death ; 
for,  two  or  three  hours  after  the  stoppage  of  the  heart,  the 
whole  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  have  completely  lost 
the  electric  excitability.  When  stimulated  by  electricity 
they  no  longer  contract.  If,  then,  when  Faradism  is  ap- 
plied to  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  trunk,  say  five  or 
six  hours  after  supposed  death,  there  be  no  contractile 
response,  it  may  be  certified  with  certainty  that  death 
has  taken  place,  for  no  faint,  nor  trance,  nor  coma,  how- 
ever deep,  can  prevent  the  manifestation  of  electric  mus- 
cular contractility.  Here  there  is  no  possibility  of  mis- 
take, as  there  certainly  was  when  the  old  tests  were 
employed.  Muscular  contractility  under  the  Faradic 
stimulus  disappears  gradually  after  death.  It  is  instantly 
diminished,  but  only  finally  extinguished  in  about  three 
hours;  and  hence  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett  has  suggested  that 
electricity  may  sometimes  be  of  use  in  medico-legal 
investigations,  by  aflbrding  evidence  as  to  the  time  of 
death. — Med.  Neios  and  Circular. 

Jaborandi  in  Dropsy. — The  Boston  Medical  and  Surg- 
ical Journal,  January  15,  1880,  contains  a  report  by  Dr. 
F.  H.  Cilley,  of  Barnet,  Vt.,  of  the  following  interesting 
case: 

Mrs.  H ,  aged  fifty-five,  who  had  had  dropsy  during 

the  last  five  years,  with  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  on 
June  18  had  severe  dyspnoea:  she  had  passed  no  urine  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  had  general  anasarca.  Half-drachm 
doses  of  the  fluid  extract  of  jaborandi  were  given  every 
four  hours.     Its  effect  was  manifested  in  half   an  hour; 
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within  eighteen  hours  she  passed  sixteen  pints  of  urine; 
also  profuse  perspiration  and  salivation  were  induced. 
The  dyspnoea  was  at  once  relieved.  A  second  attack  was 
relieved  by  the  same  treatment.  The  patient  has  had 
tonics  during  the  last  four  months,  and  is  now  in  good 
condition. 

MicROCEPiiALUS. — Dr.  Jacobi  (i\^.  Y.  Med.  Society)  pre- 
sented a  case  of  microcephalus  in  a  child,  aged  three  and 
a  quarter  years.  The  cranial  measurement  from  ear  to 
ear  was  twenty-tive  centimetres.  The  child  was  born  with 
long  hair  and  closed  fontanelles;  the  use  of  the  limbs  was 
entirely  wanting,  and  the  extremities  were  in  a  state  of 
constant  flexion.  The  first  tooth,  which  was  already  dis- 
colored, appeared  in  the  lower  jaw,  at  the  eighteenth 
month.  The  division  of  microcephali  into  two  classes  was 
based  on  distinctive  features  of  difference.  The  first  class 
comprised  those  that  presented  ossification  of  the  cranial 
sutures  at  an  early  period,  tlie  brain  remaining  normal. 
In  the  second  class  were  included  microcephali  whose 
cranium  and  Ijrain,  especially  at  the  upper  and  anterior 
aspect,  showed  deficient  development.  The  case  presented 
would  belong  to  the  first  class. — JV.  Y.  Med.  Journal. 

Attenuations. — From  an  old  address  of  Prof.  Armor,  we 
clip  the  following,  his  address  being  textually,  "Medical 
Science  and  Common  Sense:" 

"But  the  high  dilutions  stagger  our  credulity,  not  to 
say  our  common  sense,  when  used  as  curative  agents.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe,  lor  instance,  that  a  patient  is  cured 
by  high  dilutions  of  lime,  when  he  is  swallowing  a  thou- 
sand times  as  much  in  every  drink  of  water  he  takes. 
Every  egg  he  eats  has  a  thousand  times  as  much  sulphur 
or  phosphorous  in  it  as  a  'high  dilution'  homeopathist 
would  give  him.  Every  morsel  of  meat  he  takes  contains 
more  iron  than  a  homeopathic  dose.  The  very  air  we 
breathe  is  full  of  these  'attenuations'  in  most  confusing 
perplexity.  There  may  be  science  in  these  high  poten- 
cies, but  common  sense  is  slow  to  accept  them." — Obstetric 
Gazette. 

Quebracho  in  Dyspncea. — According  to  Dr.  J.  B.  Berhart, 
of  London,  this  new  drug  continues  to  prove  itself  a  very 
efficient  palliative  in  all  forms  of  dyspnoea.  His  experi- 
ence of  its  efficacy  refers  only  to  cases  in  which  the  dysp- 
noea was  associated  with  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  ather- 
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oma  of  the  arteries,  and  degeneration  of  the  cardiac 
muscles.  In  all  these  cases  a  teasi)oonrul  (5.00)  of  the 
liquid  extract  afforded  immedlntt'  r>'lief.  In  three  min- 
utes after  the  administration  of  the  drug  the  pulse  became 
somewhat  fuller,  but  not  increased  in  frequency;  the  pa- 
tients felt  their  breathing  easier;  the  face  was  flushed, 
and  a  gentle  prespiration  appeared  on  the  forehead.  There 
were  slight  drowsiness  and  inclination  to  sleep.  These 
symptoms,  however,  soon  subsided,  while  the  breathing 
continued  to  be  much  improved. — Medical  and  Surgical 
Reporter. 

Pruritus  Ani. — During  last  summer  I  had  a  case  of  this 
kind  which  baffled  all  my  endeavors,  until  I  used  the  fol- 
lowing prescription  : 
R. — Camphorae. 

Chloral  Hyd.,  «a,      ...         5  ss. 
Ung.  Petrolei,        ....    5  vij.— J/. 
Sig. — Ointment. 
This  gave  immediate  relief,  and  a  few  applications  only 
were  needed;  the  itching  was  permanently  allayed. 

Repeated  experiences  with  it  since  that  time  have  so 
satisfied  me  of  its  efficiency,  that  I  venture  to  suggest  it 
to  the  readers  of  your  valuable  journal,  in  the  hope  that 
they  also  may  find  it  a  "  friend  in  need." 

John  H.  Packard,  M.  D. 
— Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 

Anaemic  Menorrhagia. — Editor  Medical  Brief :  If  Dr. 
S.  W.  Hopkins,  of  Bower's  Mills,  Mo.,  will  try  the  follow- 
ing prescription  in  his  anaemic  menorrhagic  case,  I  think 
that  he  will  be  pleased  with  the  result.  It  has  never 
failed  with  me: 

I^. — Quin.  Sulph.,      .         .         .         grs.  xxx. 
Acid  Phos.  Dil.,      .         .         .         5  vi. 
Elix.  lodo.  Brom.  Cal.  Co.,  .     5  iv. 

Tr.  Gentiae  Co.,       .         .         .        S  ij. 
Tr.  Cinchon,  q.  s.,        .         .         .     %  viii. 
M. — Sig. — Teaspoonful  in  a  little  water  four  times  a  day. 

Barton  Dozikr,  M.  D. 
Uriah,  Cal.,  Jan.  13,  1880.  —Tht  Medical  Brief. 

Sims'  Speculum  Always  at  Hand. — The  index  and  middle 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  may  be  used  as  a  perineal  retractor 
in  place  of  the  ordinary  Sims'  speculum.  They  may  be  in- 
troduced with  the  patient  in  Sims'  latero-prone  position, 
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the  operator  standing  back  of  the  patient,  on  the  side  of  the 
tMble,  in  exactly  the  position  of  the  assistant,  who  holds 
the  speculum  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  this  manner  the 
cervix  and  vagina  may  be  exposed  almost  as  well  as  by 
the  speculum.  This  method  of  exposing  the  parts  may 
be  of  great  use  when  a  speculum  is  needed  and  not  ac- 
cessible; in  the  application,  lor  instance,  of  the  tampon 
in  sudden  hemorrhage,  or  in  consultations  at  a  distance, 
when,  for  reasons  not  anticipated,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  examine  the  pelvic  organs. —  Chicago  Med.  Gaz. 

The  Doctors  in  Memphis,  during  the  Epidemic  of  Yellow 
Fever. — K  Y.  Medical  Record:  In  1878  all  the  homeo- 
paths— four  in  number — ran  away  when  the  plague  came. 
Of  the  forty-six  regulars,  ten  followed  in  their  wake.  Of 
the  thirty-six  who  remained,  twenty-eight  were  attacked 
with  the  fever  and  fourteen  died.  Eight  already  had  had 
the  disease  and  v/ere  not  attacked,  although  on  duty  day 
and  night.  This  fact  corroborates  the  belief  that  one  at- 
tack gives  immunity  from  a  second. — Louisville  Medical 
News. 

Precaution  in  Administering  Iron. — Dr.  T.  Grainger 
Stewart  has  discovered  that  when,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  functional  de- 
rangements of  the  stomach  and  liver  arise,  with  furred 
tongue,  impaired  appetite,  headache,  etc.,  these  symptoms 
rapidly  disappear  upon  adding  one-half  grain  of  the 
chloride  of  ammonium  to  each  minim  of  the  tincture.  He 
finds  this  combinalion  notably  useful  in  cases  of  heart 
disease  accompanied  by  anaemia  and  debility. 

Ergot  in  Catarrhal  Affections, — Ergot  is  now  reiom- 
mended  as  a  local  remedy  in  catarrhal  affections  of  the 
eye  and  throat.  In  chronic  conjunctivitis  the  strength 
is  65  of  the  extract  to  32  of  water,  a  little  glycerine  being 
added  to  preserve  the  drug.  lu  throat  aflfections,  it  forms 
an  excellent  element  in  a  gargle,  or  may  be  applied  in 
combination  with  tincture  of  iodine.  In  nasal  catarrh  it 
may  be  applied  by  means  of  gelatin  bougies. 

Eastern  Medicine, — Dr.  Norman  Macdonald,  in  a  short 
historical  sketch  of  medicine,  gives  some  very  interesting 
facts  concerning  the  prictice  of  medicine  among  the 
different  nations  of  Asia.  It  is  a  subject  for  much  thought 
why  one  side  of  the  world  should  have  remained  so  sta- 
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tionary  in  its  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  the  treatment  of 
disease,  while  the  other  has  made  snch  rapid  strides  for- 
ward; and  it  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  influence 
of  religion.  The  Burmese  physicians  descend  from  lather 
to  son,  and  their  whole  practice  is  based  on  manuscripts, 
written  on  palm  leaf,  which,  though  without  date,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  about  600  B.  C.  Their  treat- 
ment is,  in  most  cases,  very  simple,  and  succeeds  admi- 
rably in  giving  nature  every  chance  to  cure  the  patient 
in  her  own  way. 

Dr.  Macdonald  procured  a  loan  of  several  of  the  manu- 
scripts, and  translated  them.  They  believe  in  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood;  that  for  six  days  it  ascends  or  rises, 
and  then  ebbs  for  the  same  period;  on  the  seventh  day 
the  currents  meet,  and  then  it  is  that  any  disease  will 
show  itself;  but  no  medicine  should  be  given  for  three 
days.  Music,  such  ns  it  is,  is  administered  as  a  tonic,  in 
all-night  doses.  The  hopelessly  diseased  patient  often 
has  the  satisfaction  of  viewing  his  own  coffin,  which,  pre- 
pared beforehand,  is  set  out  for  examination — a  proceeding 
which  can  not  fail  to  give  consolation,  especially  if  the 
coffin  is  ornamented. 

'  The  children  are  never  weaned  voluntarily,  and  are 
often  seen  at  the  breast  until  three  or  four  years  of  age. 
Smoking  is  not  considered  a  vice,  both  sexes  using  tobacco 
constantly,  and  one  even  sees  little  nude  children  running 
about  with  cheroots  in  their  mouths. 

The  Chinese  have,  until  recently,  founded  their  system 
on  that  of  Eoang-ti,  written  some  four  thousand  years 
ago.  A  good  example  of  their  surgery  can  be  obtained 
from  a  paper  by  Dr.  Keen,  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Transactions 
of  tJie  College  of  Physicians  of  FhilaJelphia,  from 
which,  it  seems,  they  can  hardly  be  equaled  for  barbar- 
ism. It  seems  incongruous  that  a  nation  so  far  advanced 
in  art  manufacture,  showing  them  to  be  capable  of  much 
better  education,  should  have  remained  so  many  years  as 
sadly  deficient  in  civilization  generally,  and  medicine 
specially.  They  believe  the  human  body  to  be  composed 
of  two  elements,  heat  and  moisture,  which  elements  cir- 
culate, beginning  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  the 
lungs,  and  terminating  at  the  end  of  twenty-lour  hours  in 
the  liver.  The  Japanese  have  very  much  the  same  sys- 
tem as  the  Chinese,  from  whom  they  seem  to  have  bor- 
rowed their  ideas. 
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The  Hindoo  physicians  teach  that  the  body  is  composed 
of  100,000  parts,  in  which  are  comprised  17,000  different 
canals,  in  which  are  ten  species  ot  wind.  Diseases  are 
produced  h\  tiie  irregular  directions  of  these  winds.  The 
air  eiitei's  the  hmgs  during  the  act  of  respiration,  being 
the  source  of  all  the  winds,  and  the  best  preventive  of 
these  disorders  is  not  to  breathe  too  quickly.  A  simple 
remedy,  certainly. 
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Tfie  Microscope  and  Microscopical  Technology  :  A  Text- 
Book  for  Physicians  and  Students.  By  Heinrich  Frey, 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Zurich. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  George  R.  Cutter,  M.  D.,  Sur- 
geon New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Inhrmary,  etc.  388  En- 
gravings on  Wood.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  Pp.  660. 
New  York:  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.  Cincinnati :  R.  Clarke  & 
Co.     Price,  ^6.00. 

This  work  has  undergone  a  thorough  revision  and  has 
been  greatly  enlarged.  If  not  before,  it  will  certainly 
now,  rank  among  works  of  the  highest  standard  devoted 
to  the  department  of  which  it  treats.  This  is  the  second 
edition  which  has  been  called  for  in  this  country.  In 
Germany  there  have  been  some  five  or  six  editions  pub- 
lished; and,  as  the  translator  very  correctly  remarks,  a 
copy  is  always  found  on  the  table  of  those  microscopists 
who  are  able  to  read  it  in  the  original  language. 

The  work  is  divided  into  twenty-two  sections  or  chap- 
ters. The  first  section  is  devoted  to  the  "Theory  of  the 
Microscope."  The  greater  part  of  this  section  is  identical 
with  what  is  found  in  the  Natural  Philosophies  of  acade- 
mie's  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  light  passing  from  a  rarer 
into  a  denser  medium,  its  refraction  and  reflection,  the 
nature  of  lenses,  etc.,  and  could,  therefore,  very  well 
have  been  omitted.  But  as  the  works  of  Carpenter  and 
other  microscopical  writers  treat  these  subjects,  it  seems 
as  if  a  chapter  or  so  must  be  devoted  to  them  for  the 
completeness  of  the  work. 

The  other  sections,  up  to  and  including  the  tenth,  are 
devoted  to  a  description  of  the  microscopes  of  the  differ- 
ent European  makers,  accessory  apparatus,  preparation 
and  mounting  of  objects,  etc.     Our  author  seems  not  to 
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have  much  knowledge  of  the  instruments  of  American 
and  English  makers,  and  therefore  he  has  not  much  to 
say  in  regard  to  them.  The  translator  has,  however,  to 
some  extent  endeavored  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  But 
even  he  does  not  seem  to  have  a  very  thorough  acquaint- 
ance of  the  capabilities  of  the  objectives  of  high  angle 
of  aperture  which  are  now  made  byTolles,  Spencer,  Pow- 
ell and  Lealand,  and  others.  It  is  queer,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less true,  that  not  a  single  work  has  as  yet  been  published 
that  approaches  at  all  near  to  describing  the  advanced 
microscope  of  the  present  time,  or  gives  at  all  a  correct 
account  of  the  wonderful  capabilities  of  the  finest  made 
objectives.  Of  course  the  microscope  is  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  up  to  us  a  world  otherwise  unknown,  and 
therefore  is  only  secondarj'.  But,  while  this  is  true,  it 
nevertheless  is  worthy  of  deep  study  itself;  and  we  con- 
sider it  unfortunate  that  no  work  has,  as  yet,  been  pub- 
lished that  unfolds  its  truh'-  wonderful  powers  when  con- 
structed skillfully,  in  accordance  with  our  present  advanced 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  light.  But  we  are  now  only 
mentioning  the  wants  of  the  microscopist  skilled  in  optics 
and  who  studies  the  instrument  as  a  scientific  result. 

But  as  a  working  microscopist  our  author  can  not  be 
excelled,  nor  is  his  book  surpassed  in  showing  what  the 
microscope  has  revealed  in  physiology  and  pathology.  In 
the  eleventh  section  the  blood,  lymph,  chyle,  mucus  and 
pus  are  treated,  and  we  have  a  most  interesting  exposition 
made  of  them.  In  the  next  section  follows  the  consider- 
ation of  epithelium,  hair  and  nails;  and  in  the  subsequent 
ones  all  the  various  tissues  of  the  body  are  accurately  and 
interestingly  described. 


The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Gynecology.  By  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Woman's  Hospital 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  etc.  Second'  edition,  thor- 
oughly revised.  With  133  Illustrations.  8vo.  Pp.  875. 
Philadelphia:  Henrv  0.  Lea.  Cincinnati:  R.  Clarke  & 
Co.     Price,  ^5.00. 

Probably  there  is  no  department  in  medicine  in  which 
there  is  so  much  literature  as  in  that  of  diseases  of  women. 
Nevertheless  there  continues  to  be  room  for  a  good  work — 
one  having  original  features,  containing  the  results  of  the 
observations  and  experiences  of  a  learned,  skillful  phy- 
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sician.  with  deductions  from  his  own  train  of  reasoning, 
and  from  his  study  of  those  of  others.  Such  an  one  tends 
to  enlarge  the  scope  of  Ivnovvledge  and  to  add  to  the 
progress  of  medicine,  even  if  it  does  not  disclose  any 
actual  new  discoveries.  That  the  work  before  us  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  already  large  amount  of  gyne- 
cological literature  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  less 
than  a  year  from  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  a 
second  one  is  called.  A  book  attended  with  so  rapid  a 
sale  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  possessing  very  con- 
siderable merits. 

In  attempting  to  ascertain  and  formulate  the  laws 
which  apply  to  diseases,  and  to  analyze  the  results 
of  treatment,  the  author  has  compressed  numerous 
histories  and  facts  into  a  number  of  statistical  tables, 
which  present  in  brief  space,  information  that  hundreds 
of  pages  would  scarcely  have  sufficed  to  contain  in  de- 
tail. Their  parallel,  he  says,  it  is  believed  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  range  of  gynecological  literature;  and 
if  they  unfold  to  others,  he  states,  what  he  has  aimed  to 
put  in  them,  he  will  feel  himself  compensated  for  the 
labor  they  have  involved. 

We  are  confident  that  any  physician  who  adds  this  work 
to  his  library,  however  many  works  he  may  already  have 
on  the  same  subject,  will  feel  that  he  has  made  a  valu- 
able addition  to  it. 


Headaches:  Their  Nature,  Causes   and  Treatment.     By 
Wm.  Henry  Day,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  London,  etc.     Third  Edition,  with  Illus- 
trations.    12mo.     Pp. '317.     Philadelphia:    Lindsay  & 
Blakiston.    Cincinnati:  Peter  G.  Thomson.     Price,  $2.00. 
Headache    is    the    commonest    of    affections,    and,    at 
the  same  time,  frequently  produces  the  most  intense  suf- 
fering.    Some  individuals  seem  to  be  martyrs  to  it,  and 
oftentimes,  suffer  so  much  with  it  that  life   actually  be- 
comes a  burden.     It  is  an  affection  that  frequently  gives 
the  practitioner  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  in  its  treat- 
ment— for  he  so  often  prescribes  without  giving  relief,  or, 
if  he  does,  it  is  of  a  very  temporary  character. 

We  feel  sure  that  every  physician  will  eagerly  seek  for 
a  work  that  will  probably  render  him  assistance  in  the 
treatment  of  such  an   affection   as  headache.     The  work 
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before  us  is  small,  and  its  contents,  therefore,  easily  mas- 
tered. It  contains  sixteen  chapters,  in  which  are  given 
pretty  full  descriptions  of  the  various  kinds  of  headache. 
The  first  chapter  describes  the  headache  of  cerebral 
anemia;  the  second,  of  cerebral  hyperemia;  the  third,  sym- 
pathetic headache;  the  fourth,  dyspeptic  or  bilious  head- 
ache; the  fifth,  congestive  headache.  Other  chapters  treat 
of  headache  from  exhaustion,  or  from  some  peculiar  change 
in  the  cerebral  tissue,  nervous  headache,  nervo-hypereraic, 
toxemic,  rheumatic,  organic  or  structural,  headache  from 
affections  of  the  peritoneum,  headache  of  advanced  lile,  etc. 
The  work  will  be  found  an  exceedingly  useful  one  in- 
deed. Much  valuable  information  can  ne  obtained  from 
it  in  the  treatment  of  a  class  of  affections  that  the  phy- 
sician is  called  upon  almost  daily  to  prescribe  for,  and  in 
which  all  "set"  prescriptions  almost  invariably  fail  to  give 
relief. 


Our  Homes.     By  Henry  Hartshorne,  A,  M.,  M,  D.  Formerly 
Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
18mo.  Pp.149.     Philadelphia:  Presley  Blakiston.    Cin- 
cinnati: R.  Clarke  &  Co.     Price,  50  cents. 
This  is  the   ninth  of  the    series  of  American    Health 
Primers.     As  we  have   before   stated  they  are  designed 
both  for  physicians  and  laymen.     They  are  written  from 
an  American  standpoint,  with  especial  reference   to  our 
climate,  sanitary  legislation  and  modes  of  life.     The  sub- 
jects selected  are  of  vital  and  practical  importance. 

The  little  work  before  us  is  to  give  information  how 
homes  should  be  constructed  in  order  to  be  healthy  and 
comfortable.  Therefore  we  have  described  what  their 
situation  ought  to  be  and  how  built.  Then  follow  chap- 
ters on  light,  warmth,  ventilation,  water  supply,  drainage, 
disinfection,  population,  workingmen's  homes.  The  in- 
formation will  be  found  large  and  valuable.  The  amount 
of  ignorance  displayed  in  the  erection  of  habitations  is 
very  great  indeed,  and  is  the  cause  of  a  vast  amount  of 
disease. 


Lectures  on  the  Human  Eye,  in  its  Normal  and  Patholog- 
ical Conditions.  By  Adolf  Alt,  M.  D..  Lecturer  on 
Ophthalmology  and  Otology  in  the  Trinity  Medical 
School,  Toronto,  Canada.     With  95  illustrations  by  the 
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aulhor.     8vo.      Pp.  208.      New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     Cincinnati :   R.  Clarke  &  Co. 

A  great  many  works  have  recently  been  issued  on  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  and  one  would  be  inclined  to  suppose 
that  there  was  not  need  of  any  more  books  until  further 
advance  had  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  those  affec- 
tions. But  this  work  differs  from  its  predecessors,  in  that 
more  attention  is  given  in  it  to  pathology.  The  author  is 
a  microscopist,  and  consequently  has  himself  investi- 
gated, confirming,  in  some  instances,  the  investigations 
of  others,  in  others  correcting  them,  and  in  others  mak- 
ing discoveries  himself.  It  is  a  pleasure,  in  studying  a 
work,  to  follow  up  an  original  investigation.  All  of  the 
illustrations  are  drawn  from  his  own  specimens,  and  he 
has  copied  only  what  he  has  really  seen. 


The  Hair:  Its  Growth,  Care,  Diseases  and  Treatment. 
By  C.  Henri  Leonard,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Dis- 
eases of  Women  in  the  Michigan  College  of  Medicine. 
Illustrated  by  116  Engravings.  12mo.  Pp.  316.  De- 
troit: C.  Henri  Leonard.  Cincinnati:  R.  Clarke  &  Co. 
Price,  12.00. 

We  feel  quite  sure  that  this  will  become  quite  a  popu- 
lar work  in  the  profession.  The  hair  is  an  adornment  of 
the  person  that  is  prized  more  or  less  by  every  one;  and 
with  the  female  sex  "a  splendid  head  of  hair"  is  a  source 
of  the  greatest  pride.  A  pretty  woman  would  almost  as 
soon  lose  her  hand  as  to  lose  her  beautiful  hair. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  body  more  liable  to  affections 
of  different  kinds  than  the  hair.  With  very  many  it  is 
liable  to  turn  prematurely  gray;  with  thousands  it  falls 
out  and  they  become  bald.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  by  that 
the  busy  practitioner  is  not  consulted  by  some  of  his  pat- 
rons in  regard  to  their  hair;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
affection,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  prescription  made 
fails  to  relieve. 

The  work  before  us  is  full  in  its  information  in  regard 
to  the  hair.  At  first  it  gives  a  minute  description  of  it 
and  the  structure  of  the  scalp  physiologically,  and  then 
proceeds  to  the  treatment  of  the  various  diseases  of  the 
hair.  The  author  has  given  the  subject  very  profound 
consideration,  and  the  information  presented  is  very  great, 
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and  will  prove  very  valuable  to  the  physician  who  is 
called  upon  often  to  treat  these  aflfections.  We  very 
cordially  recommend  the  work.        ^ 


Editorial. 


The  Medical  News. — The  [Medical  News  now  takes  a 
position  among  the  old  journals.  From  the  time  the  first 
number  was  issued  (January  1,  1868)  to  the  present  time, 
it  has  been  regularly  published — not  failing  in  a  single 
issue.  We  remember  with  how  much  trepidation  the  first 
number  was  sent  out,  and  how  apprehensive  we  were 
that  the  undertaking  of  establishing  a  new  medical  jour- 
nal would  be  a  failure.  Many  enterprises  of  the  kind  had 
failed.  Of  the  numerous  journals  that  were  being  pub- 
lished, scarcely  any  were  more  than  two  or  three  years 
old.  We  were  rejoiced,  however,  at  the  favor  with  which 
our  new  journal  was  received.  A  goodly  number  re- 
sponded immediately  to  our  request  for  subscriptions  with 
material  aid,  and  ever  since  have  responses  been  sent  us 
with  words  of  approval  and  hearty  congratulations. 

We  desire  now  very  much  to  largely  increase  our  cir- 
culation. We  wish,  if  possible,  before  the  year  closes,  to 
double  it.  Will  not  each  one  of  our  present  subscribers 
use  a  little  exertion  and  send  us  one  or  more  new  sub- 
scribers ?  To  any  one  who  will  send  us  the  name  of  a  new 
subscriber  and  four  dollars  in  money,  we  will  send,  for  a 
year,  either  one  of  the  following  magazines:  Harper's 
Monthly^  Lippincott's  Magazine,  Scribner's  Monthly, 
Atlantic  Monthly,  Harper'' s  We^'kly,  Harper'' s  Bazar  : 
or  for  five  dollars  we  will  send,  for  a  year,  without  cost, 
The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  the  journal  of  the  highest 
order  published  in  this  country — five  dollars  is  the  pub- 
lishers' price,  per  annum,  for  this  splendid  monthly. 

Physicians,  who  are  not  subscribers,  receiving  a  copy 
of  the  Medical  News,  should  either  return  it  with  their 
names  plainly  written  upon  it,  or  inclose  to  us  the  sub- 
scription price. 


Nutritive  ElExMents. — It  had  been  our  intention  this 
month  to  have  presented  to  our  readers  an  article  treat- 
ing at  some  length  in  regard  to  some  of  the  nutritive  ele- 
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raents  which  make  up  the  nutrition  of  the  body;  but  our 
time  has  been  so  occupied  that  we  have  found  it  quite 
impossible.  We  can  only  allude  to  the  intention,  making 
a  few  remarks  only  on  the  subject,  and  defer  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purpose  fully  to  a  more  convenient  time. 
We  will  say  that  our  purpose  of  presenting  to  our 
readers  some  facts  concerning  nutrition  was  formed  from 
reading  the  following  extract  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  W.  A. 
Hammond,  of  New  York: 

I  have  seen  a  great  many  cases  in  which  individuals  have  had  ordinary 
food,  have  been  well  fed  in  fact,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term, 
and  who  have  sutfered  from  such  a  combination  of  symptoms  as  is  regarded 
by  physicians  as  being  due  to  a  deficiency  of  the  pb^phates,  and  which 
fymptoms  disappeared  when  such  phosphates  were  directly  given  to  them. 
There  is  not  a  day  in  my  life  that  I  do  not  prescribe  phosphates  to  some 
one  or  more  of  my  patients;  and  I  believe  that  if  the  ordinary  food  con- 
tains a  due  proportion  of  phosphates,  that  such  diseases  would  be  very  much 
less  common ;  and  there  is  a  condition  of  the  system  which  scarcely  reaches 
the  point  of  disease,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  very  far  from  being  a  state 
of  good  health,  and  which  is  very  easily  cured  by  the  administration  of 
phosphates.  As  general  authorities  for  the  statement  I  have  made  I  will 
mention  Liebig,  Chossat,  Boussingault,  Smith  on  Foods,  Pereira  on  Diet, 
and  I  may  say  nearly  every  physiological  writer  on  alimentation  and  diet. 
In  fact,  the  necessity  of  phosphates  as  an  element  of  the  food  does  not  ad- 
mit of  a  doubt,  and  is  not  doubted  as  far  as  I  know. 

Our  readers  are  aware  of  the  great  popularity  which 
'•Dr.  Churchill's  Hypophosphites"  have  obtained  in  the 
treatment  of  many  affections,  and  they  know  that  other 
preparations  of  hypophosphites  have  also  acquired  more  or 
less  reputation  for  their  medicinal  properties.  But  it  should 
be  recollected  that  in  no  part  of  the  human  system — in 
no  tissue — are  there  found  any  hypophosphites,  as  such. 
We  have  phosphates,  but  not  hypophosphites.  It  natur- 
ally seems  to  us,  then,  if  these  hypophosphites  have  to  be 
changed  into  phosphates  in  the  body  before  they  can  be 
made  use  of  to  nourish  the  tissues,  why  not  employ 
phosphates  instead  of  them,  and  not  tax  the  system  with 
the  chemical  change?  This  question  was  asked  us  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Phillips,  while  visiting  his  laboratory  in  New 
York,  near  a  year  ago;  and  we  were  not  able  to  state  any 
reason  why  not.  The  so-called  syrups  of  the  hypophos- 
phites are  underdone,  incomplete  phosphates,  which  are 
made  into  phosphates  at  the  expense  of  the  oxvgen  of 
other  surrounding  elements  and  the  production  of  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogren.  As  we  noticed  in  an  article  re- 
cently upon  the  subject:    "It  may  be   well    to  observe 
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that  most  ol  our  chronic  ailmenls — such  as  feeble  nerv- 
ous condition,  impaired  mental  activity,  pulmonary  and 
digestive  disorders,  and  especially  a  poor  condition  of  the 
teeth — are  the  results  of  causes  working  slowly  through 
many  years;  and  one  of  the  most  apparent  causes,  that 
begins  early  in  the  years  of  our  growth,  is  the  absence  of 
a  due  quantity  of  the  proper  kind  of  phosphates  in  our 
daily  food.''  While  nutrition  is  going  on  we  have  the 
fluid  pabulum  passing  through  the  living  tissues  by  the 
well-known  process  of  endosmosis.  Now  it  is  known  that 
albuminoids  penetrate  membranes  with  great  difficulty 
and  slowness.  But  the  phosphate  of  potash  considerably 
increases  the  diffusive  rate  of  albumen,  and  facilitates  its 
translocation  through  the  walls  of  animal  cells.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  repairing  process,,  in  any  hard- 
laboring  organ,  as  for  instance  in  the  lungs,  may  be  un- 
equal to  the  wasting  away  by  reason  of  a  deficiency  of 
phosphate  of  potash;  and  the  lung  be  consumed  because 
the  reparative  materials — the  albuminoids — can  not  read- 
ily pass  through  the  membranous  cell  walls. 

Says  Professor  Liebig:  "The  nutritive  salts  of  wheat  are 
identical  with  those  of  meat,  and  one  understands  that 
what  is  true  of  meat  must  also  be  true  for  bread,  and  that 
the  nutritive  value  of  flour  is  less  in  the  same  proportions, 
as  it  contains  less  of  the  nutritive  salts  than  the  grain. 
The  nutritive  salts  of  wheat  and  meat  are  phosphates, 
and  consist  of  compounds  of  phosphoric  acid  with  potash, 
magnesia,  lime  and  iron.  The  simple  relation  of  the  quan- 
tity of  these  substances  contained  in  wheat  and  in  flour, 
as  shown  by  chemical  analysis,  will  be  sufficient  to  make 
obvious  the  difference  in  nutritive  value  of  the  two  : 

1,000  lbs.  of  wheat  contains  21  lbs.  phosphates. 

1,000    -     "    flour         ''  5.V  " 

Professor  Fordyce  Barker,  of  New  York,  says: 

I  have  occasion  almost  daily  to  prescribe  the  phosphates  or  phosphoric 
acid  as  a  tonic  for  the  restoration  of  exhausted  nerve  power,  whether  this 
exhaustion  be  due  either  to  physical  or  mental  causes  which  waste  the  phos- 
phatic  elements  from  the  system  in  excess  of  the  normal  balance  of  waste 
and  supply  necessary  to  health.  I  prescribe  phosphoric  acid  in  that  class 
of  cases  which  indicate  excessive  inability,  generally  the  result  of  impaired 
power,  and  which  are  properly  known  as  nervous  diseases  — nervous  asthe- 
nia. This  disease  may  be  manifested  by  feebleness  of  almost  every  function 
of  the  body,  as  feebleness  of  digestion,  defective  assimilation,  depraved  or 
imperfect  excretion,  and  still  more  emphatically  by  impaired  cerebration. 
This  statement  is  equally  applicable  to  the  phosphates. 
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Mr.  C.  H.  Phillips,  oC  New  York,  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned, prepares  a  form  of  phosphates,  which,  to  distin- 
guish, he  calls  "Phospho-Nutritive.'"  In  this  preparation 
the  phosphorus  is  in  the  formof  i)hosphates,  in  tlie  form 
it  should  be  for  immediate  assimilation,  and  does  not  re- 
quire any  chemical  change  in  the  body  like  the  prepara- 
tions of  hypophosphites.  In  preparing  it  no  alcoholic 
spirits  have  been  made  use  of  which  irritate  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  stomach,  and  hinder  and  disorder  digestion 
while  the  nervous  system  is  unduly  stimulated. 

There  is  another  preparation  made  by  Mr.  Phillips 
which,  while  we  have  got  to  writing  at  much  greater 
length  than  we  proposed  w4ien  we  commenced,  we  will 
refer  to;  namely,  'Palatable  Cod  Liver  Oil,"  in  combi- 
nation with  '-Phospho-Nutritine."  We  were  highly  in- 
terested in  the  description  of  it  when  we  were  visiting 
Mr.  P.'s  laboratory  at  the  time  we  have  mentioned.  It 
mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions.  One  can  hold  in 
his  hand  a  half  glassful  of  water,  or  any  amount  of  water, 
and  pour  into  it  a  teaspoonful  or  tablespoonful  or  any 
other  quantity  and  have  a  complete  mixture,  which  he 
will  find  very  pleasant  to  the  taste.  This  is  not  brought 
about  by  any  previous  saponification  of  the  oil,  or  by  the 
presence  of  any  alkali.  But  we  will  let  Mr.  Phillips  him- 
self very  briefly  describe  the  preparation,  which  he  has 
done  in  a  recent  personal  letter  to  us,  and  which  in 
writing  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea  would  be  put  in 
type: 

"As  to  our  combination  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  we  feel  we 
have  a  very  important  preparation,  to  which,  perhaps, 
you  have  given  little  or  no  attention,  except  what  very 
little  I  exhibited  to  you  in  your  last  visit  to  my  ofl&ce. 
We  know  that  of  late  years  there  have  been  so  many 
preparations  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  put  in  the  market  as  to 
make  it  hardly  possible  to  enlist  the  attention  of  any  phy- 
sician to  a  new  article  unless  it  possessed  unusual  merits 
and  new  features.  "Phillips'  Palatable  Cod  Liver  Oil,  in 
combination  with  Phospho-Nutritine"  (wheat  phosphates), 
is  an  article  wholly  new  in  conception,  and  of  such  merit 
and  convenience  as  to  at  once  appeal  to  their  scientific 
knowledge  and  common  sense.  Without  the  aid  of  alkalis, 
we  have  accomplished  such  a  minute  division  of  the  oil 
that  under  the  microscope  the  globules  appear  about  the 
size  of  those  in  milk,  and  have  an  emulsion  that  is  per- 
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fectly  miscible  with  water  and  as  much  under  your  con- 
trol as  any  tincture.  Your  journal  being  somewhat  de- 
voted to  microscopy  this  is  a  point  you  might  make — it 
is  a  pretty  test,  that  any  one  can  make,  and  it  clearly 
demonstrates  the  fineness  of  division.  The  advantage  of 
having  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  a  palatable  and  pleasant  shape, 
which  can  be  diluted  to  any  extent,  so  as  not  to  distress 
or  lower  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  and  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  more  easily  assimilated,  any  doctor  must  recog- 
nize. Before  you  write  I  would  suggest  the  following 
experiments:  Take  a  teaspoonful  of  my  Palatable  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  stir  well  in  a  glass  of  water.  Try  any  other 
emulsion  under  the  same  conditions.  Test  the  different 
mixtures  as  to  combination,  palatability  and  appearance. 
Out  of  each  take  a  fraction  of  a  drop  and  put  it  under  a 
microscope  of  fifty  or  more  diameters,  which  will  show 
the  comparative  quantity  of  oil,  the  size  of  the  globules, 
and  whether  or  no  there  are  any  soap-bubbles.  If  these 
tests  do  not  satisfy  you  as  to  the  character  of  our  prep- 
aration we  shall  be  greatly  surprised. 

"We  are  constantly  receiving  reports  from  M.  D.'s  com- 
mendatory of  our  Phospho-Nutritine  as  a  distinctive  prep- 
aration in  cases  where  a  tonic  is  required  or  a  repairer  of 
brain  and  nerve  tissue,  and  have  just  received  a  very  sat- 
isfactory communication  from  a  physician  in  Albany, 
speaking  in  the  highest  terms  from  its  use  in  his  practice 
for  vomiting  in  pregnancy." 

In  a  previous  issue  of  the  Medical  News  we  gave  a 
rather  brief  description  of  Mr.  Phillips'  ''Milk  of  Mag- 
nesia," so  that  we  will  not  now  mention  its  many  ex- 
cellent merits. 

In  a  future  article,  as  we  have  intimated,  we  design  to 
write  more  at  length  in  regard  to  the  important  part 
which  the  phosphates  play  in  the  economy.  We  can 
assure  our  readers  we  have  not  written  what  we  have  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  lauding  the  preparations  of  Mr. 
Phillips.  We  think  what  we  have  said  bears  evidence 
on  its  face  that  our  assertion  in  this  respect  is  true. 
Nourishing  the  body,  by  means  of  proper  aliments,  is  de- 
manding more  and  more  attention  in  the  profession  ;  and 
it  is  becoming  to  be  believed,  more  and  more,  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  diseases  is  the  result  of  a  de- 
fective alimentation — the  absence  of  necessary  elements 
in  the  food  brought  about  in  some  way  or  other. 
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The  Oystoscope. — This  is  an  ingenious  but  rather  com- 
plicated instrument,  by  means  of  which  the  bladder  maj' 
be  illuminated,  and  an  optical  examination  made  of  it  and 
the  urethra.  It  is  invented  by  Dr.  Nitze,  of  Vienna,  who 
has  described  it  in  detail  in  the  Wiener  Med.  Wochen- 
schrift. 

The  CYStoscope  differs  from  the  old  endoscope  in  the 
method  o^  illumination.  The  light  is  not  reflected  from 
without,  but  is  generated  in  the  interior  of  the  organ 
itself.  Its  source  is  a  loop  of  platinum  wire  heated  by 
a  galvanic  current.  To  avoid  the  injury  to  the  parts  which 
the  heat  of  the  loop  would  otherwise  cause,  it  is  kept 
continually  cool  by  a  stream  of  water  running  through  a 
double  system  of  tubes.  The  light  emanating  from  the 
wire  diffuses  itself  in  the  cystoscope  through  a  small  win- 
dow of  rock  crystal  in  the  side  of  the  lantern  inclosing 
it,  and  which  forms  the  terminal  bend  of  the  endoscopic 
tube — the  short,  curved  portion  of  the  catheter.  In  the 
urethroscope  the  loop  of  wire,  with  its  cooling  apparatus, 
lies  close  to  the  external  wall  of  the  catheter,  very  near 
its  internal  orifice  (which  is  cut  oflp  obliquely),  and  out 
of  the  axis  of  the  tube.  In  the  cystoscope  the  interior 
of  the  bladder,  illuminated  by  the  lantern,  is  observed 
through  a  second  window,  anterior  to  the  latter  in  the 
straight  portion  of  the  catheter,  by  means  of  a  prism,  which 
acts  by  total  internal  reflection,  and  transmits  the  image 
to  the  "optical  apparatus,"  which  occupies  the  rest  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  catheter.  This  consists  of  an  object- 
ive of  small  focal  length,  which  forms  in  front  of  it  a 
small  real  inverted  image  of  the  mucous  membrane,  of  a 
lens  in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  which  converts  the  in- 
verted into  an  upright  image,  and  of  an  external  eye- 
piece, which  transmits  to  the  observer's  eye  a  magnified, 
upright  representation  of  the  object.  The  lenses  are  so 
arranged  as  to  be  capable  of  accurate  focusing.  This  op- 
tical apparatus  is  adapted  equally  to  the  cystoscope  and 
urethroscope. 

Use  of  Hyoscyamia  in  Insanity. — Dr.  John  P.  Gray, 
Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum, 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  hyoscyamia  in  insanity.  He 
stated  that  it  had  been  the  practice  at  the  asylum,  from 
time   to   time,  to   make   a  study  of  special  remedies  "to 
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determine,  as  far  as  possible,  their  therapeutic  value  and 
their  application  to  the  conditions  of  the  insane."  Of  the 
action  of  hyoscyamia,  he  said:  ''In  cases  of  acute  mania  and 
melancholia  with  frenzy,  no  remedy  we  have  used  has  so 
efficiently  and  readily  calmed  the  high  nervous  and  nins 
cular  excitement,  and  brought  about  a  degree  of  tranquil- 
lity essential  to  acquiescence  in  nourishment  and  rest,  as 
a  means  of  restoration."  It  was  also  found  of  great  value 
in  controlling  the  cerebral  excitement  of  certain  cases 
where  there  was  persistent  refusal  of  food,  as  it  made  it 
"reasonably  easy  and  entirely  safe  to  introduce  the  stom- 
ach-tube and  administer  the  necessarv  food." 


Golden  Days. — We  have  received  six  numbers  of  a 
weekly  paper  for  boys  and  girls  thus  entitled.  Each  pa- 
per contains  sixteen  closely  printed  pages,  tilled  with  the 
most  entertaining  reading,  with  stories  profusely  illus- 
trated with  pictures.  The  whole  contents  are  of  a  high 
order,  calculated  to  not  only  please  and  delight,  but  to 
cultivate  and  instruct.  In  these  days  of  dime  novels  and 
other  most  trashy  literature,  gotten  up  for  the  amusement 
of  the  young,  which  tends  to  demoralize  the  mind  and 
deprave  the  taste,  a  paper  like  this  should  meet  with 
liberal  patronage,  and  we  hope  it  will.  Boys  and  girls 
will  read,  even  if  the  matter  is  of  an  injurious  character. 
How  important,  then,  is  it  to  put  in  their  way  that  which 
will  improve  and  cultivate.  Published  by  John  Elverson, 
southwest  corner  Eighth  and  Locust  Streets,  Philadelphia, 
at  |3  a  year,  $1.50  for  six  months. 


Maltine. — This  new  preparation  has  been  received  with 
marked  favor  by  the  profession.  For  some  lime  past  we 
have  been  using  it  in  our  practice,  and  can  speak  from 
experience  as  to  its  merits.  It  is  a  most  excellent  nutritive 
tonic,  and  will  be  found  most  valuable  in  the  treatment 
of  nervous  prostration,  general  debility  and  exhaustion, 
and  also  in  lingering  convalescence  from  fevers  or  other 
depressing  affections.  Combined  with  cod-liver  oil  it  will 
be  found  highly  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary 
diseases,  while  the  combination  with  pepsin  and  pancrea- 
tine is  almost  invaluable  in  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia. — 
^d.  of  Canada  Med.  Journal. 
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.  Sterility. — We  have  received  a  communication  from 
Dr.  John  T,  Booth,  post-oflSce  box  25,  Wyoming,  Hamilton 
County,  Ohio,  requesting  that  physicians,  at  an  early  day, 
favor  him  with  any  information  they  may  have  in  regard 
to  the  subject  of  sterility.  He  will  be  obliged  for  any 
papers  written  or  printed,  and  especially  for  any  items 
from  private  note-books  that  have  never  been  submitted 
to  the  public.  Due  credit  will  be  rendered  for  all  kind 
considerations,  as  requested,  in  a  paper  now  in  course  of 
preparation  for  publication. 


Small-Pox. — ^The  Lancet  of  March  20,  of  present  year, 
states  that  during  the  three  years  1870-72  there  died  of 
small-pox  in  London  10,615  persons;  during  the  three 
years  1876-78.  4,695.  It  says  that  Dr.  Bridges  notes  the 
tendency  of  small-pox  to  prevail  in  the  metropolis  with 
increased  intensity  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  years. 
The  epidemics  of  1870-72,  and  of  1876-78,  were  no  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  of  recurrence.  But  nothing  like 
them,  as  to  virulence,  has  been  seen  since  the  end  of  the 
past  and  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

Independent  Practitioner. — This  is  the  name  of  a  new 
medical  journal  recently  commenced  at  Baltimore,  Md. 
It  is  edited  by  Harvey  Byrd,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  and  Basil  M. 
Wilkerson,  D.  D.  S..  M.  D.  Terms,  $2  a  year  in  advance. 
So  far  it  seems  to  be  ably  conducted.    We  wish  it  success. 


Dr.  E.  S.  Gaillahd  is  issuing  his  journal,  the  Richmond 
and  Louisville  Medical  Journal^  in  New  York,  with  the 
title  of  Gaillard''s  Medical  Journal. 


Married. — In  Cincinnati,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  M. 
W.  Latham,  No.  107  Broadway,  February  10,  by  the  Rev, 
G.  H.  Kinsolving,  Dr.  Wm.  Judkins  and  Miss  Nellie  An- 
derson. 


PHOSPHOROLE. 


PHOSPHORUS  and  COD-LIVER  OIL 

have  now  an  established  position  throughout  the  civilized  world  as  important 
therapeutical  agents.  A  perfect  combination  of  the  two  has  long  been  a  desidera- 
tum, since  they  are  both  of  value  in  the  same  disorders,  while  the  cases  in  which 
one  is  demanded  and  the  other  contra-indicated  are  exceedingly  rare. 

The  combination  in  Phosphorole  has  the  twofold  advantage  of  furnishing 
the  best  possible  form  for  the  administration  of  phosphorus,  and  a  more  efj'ecttv. 
form  for  the  adm.inistration  of  cod-liver  oil.  \ 

With  regard  to  the  former,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  highest  chemical  and 
medical  authorities  that  phosphorus  should  be  administered  in  a  free  state,  and  in 
a  vehicle  which  ensures  its  perfect  diffusion,  its  absolute  unalterability,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  its  prompt  assimilation  without  the  gastric  irritation  to  which  the 
ordinary  methods  of  exhibiting  the  agent  give  rise.  It  is  well  known  that  pills, 
emulsions,  solutions  in  ether,  chloroform,  vegetable  oils  and  resin,  etc,  have  all 
failed  to  fulfill  one  or  more  of  these  conditions.  Even  an  ordinarj'  solution  of 
phosphorus  in  cod-liver  oil  would  not  answer  the  purpose  in  all  respects.  We 
claim,  however,  that  Phosphorole  completely  satisfies  all  the  conditions.  From 
the  method  of  preparing  it,  in  an  atmosphere  of  dry  carbonic  acid,  the  phosphorus 
is  entirely  dissolved  -iuithout  oxidation,  and  by  our  mode  of  manipulation  a  positive 
uniformity  of  strength  is  ensured.  It  is  then  promptly  bottled  and  scaled,  and  its 
stability  and  permanence  thus  secured.  The  exact  amount  of  phosphorus  in  each 
dose  is  known,  its  efficiency  is  ensured,  and  the  irritant  effects  upon  the  stomach 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  blandness  of  the  oil.  As  a  means  then  of 
administering  phosphorus  in  the  many  cases  in  which  it  is  indicated  as  a  nervous 
tonic  and  stinmlant,  it  is  claimed  that  Phosphorole  is  the  best  attainable  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

The  value  of  cod-liver  oil  in  phthisis  is  so  familiar  to  the  physician  that  it  is 
needless  to  dwell  upon  it.  But  the  value  of  phosphorits  is  also  universally  recog- 
nized in  this  disease,  especially  when  complicated  with  nervous  derangements. 
The  combination  of  the  two  therefore  furnishes  a  more  effective  form  for  the 
administration  of  cod-liver  oil  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  that  remedy 
is  indicated,  and  one  which  will  at  once  commend  itself  to  the  profession. 

A  dose  of  two  teaspoonfuls  of  Phosphorole  contains  ^^  of  a  grain  of 
phosphorus.  This  dose,  when  given  after  a  meal,  is  effective,  and  not  very  liable 
to  interfere  with  digestion.  Phosphorus  is  cumulative  in  its  action,  and  should  be 
administered  with  watchful  care.  About  ^  grain  is  considered  the  largest  safe 
dose,  and  we  rarely  need  go  higher  than  -^^  or  -^^  of  a  grain.  At  the  very  first 
appearance  of  the  smallest  gastric  derangement,  the  exlubition  of  phosphorus 
should  be  stopped. 

Phosphorole  is  handsomely  put  up  in  pint  bottles  only,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained at  all  first-class  druggists  throughout  the  United  States. 


Descriptive   Circulars  furnished  upon  application. 

Correspondence  with    Physicians    solicited. 


BILLINGS,   CLAPP  &   CO., 

MANUFACTURING    CHEMISTS,    BOSTON. 


09"  For  Reports  of  Actunl  Cases  see  Oppo 


"As  an  anti- 
periodic,  Dcx- 
(  r  o-Q  u  in  i  n  c 
deserves  a 
high  place  ; 
and  for  the  rc- 
ductionofhigh 
temperaturein 
zymotic  disea- 
ses, I  feel  that 
we  may  regard 
Dex  t  ro-Qui- 
nine  as  equally 
efficient  w  i  t  n 
the  other  alka- 
loids as  C  i  n- 
chona  bark." 

VVM.  PEPPER.  A.M.,M.D., 
Prof,  of  Clinical  Maiicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 
"  We  have  given  Dextro-Quinine  an 
extensive  trial.  We  are  quite  inclined 
to  believe  it  is  the  best  substitute  for 
Sulphate  of  Quinine  yet  offered  the 
profession.  It  is  given  in  the  same 
doses  as  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  and 
seems  equally  efficacious.'' 

L.  P.  Y.\NDELI,,  M.D., 
Prof,  of  Clinical   Medicine,  Diseases 
of  Children,  and  Dermatology   in 
the  University  of  Louisville. 

"  I  have  used  Dexiro-Quinine  in  my 
practice,  especially  in  the  treatment 
of  Malarial  Neuralgia,  and  am  salis- 
iied  of  its  equal  value  if  not  superiority 
to  the  salts  of  quinine." 

WM.  A.  HAMMOND,  M.D  , 
Prof  Dis.  Nervous  System,   etc..    Uni- 
versity of  New  York. 

"  I  have  used  the  Dextro-Quinine 
in  a  dozen  or  more  case.-;,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Sulphate,  and  it  has 
seemed  to  me  to  meet  the  indications 
equally  well,  and  it  strikes  me  as  being 
eminently  worthy  of  extended  trial." 

K.  O.  COWLING,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Ed.    Louisville   Medical    News,    and 
Prof.  Operative  Surgery  in    Uni- 
versity of  Louisville. 

"  Dextro-Quinine  does  not  cause 
nausea  like  Cinchonidia,  and  ii  as 
good  an  antiperiodic  as  either  that  or 
Quinine.  I  give  it  in  one-half  larger 
doses.  As  a  febrifuge  I  have  given  it 
with  good  effect  "' 
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"  D  c  X  t  r  (,- 
Quinine  is  un- 
doubtedly a 
very  active  a- 
gent.  The  tes- 
t  i  mony  of  a 
large   number 
of  disinterest- 
men  who  have 
put   it   to   the 
test,  places  it 
nearly  or  quite 
on  a  level  with 
Sulph.  of  Qui- 
nine. My  own 
experience   of 
it  accords  with 
this  view." 
H.  L.  GIBBONS,  M.D., 
Prof,  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Medicine, 
Medical  Dept.  of  University   Col- 
lege, San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"  I  have  used  Dextro-Quinine  in 
cases  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fe- 
ver and  periodic  neuralgia,  in  about 
the  same  doses  as  Quinine,  and  found 
it  as  effectual  in  every  instance." 

E.  D.  FOREE,  M.D., 
Emeritus  Prof,  of,  and  Lecturer  on. 
Diseases  of  Women,  Hospital  Col- 
lege of  Med.,  Louisville.  Ky. 

"  In  intermittent  and  remittent  fe- 
ver, Dextro-Quinine  has  done  all  I 
expected — all  I  desired.  It  has  acted 
promptly  and  <:?<>-^rf  promptly." 

W.  H.  BENTLEY,  M.D.,  L.L.D., 
Valley  Oak,  Ky. 

"I  have   used  Dextro-Quinine  and 

find  it  in  every  respect    equal   to   Sul- 
phate of  Quinine." 

SAMUEL  R.  PERCY,  M.D., 
Prof.  Mat.  Med.,  etc.,   N.    V.  Medical.] 
College. 

"  In  all  cases  of  intermittent  fever 
in  which  I  have  used  the  Dextro-Qui- 
nine, at  the  Mary  and  Elizabeth  Hos- 
pital, it  has  promptly  arrested  the  dis- 
ease." JOHN  E.  CROWE,  M.D., 
J'r,f.  Ol'stetrics,  etc..  University  o/ 
Louisville. 

"  I  have  used  Dextro-Quinine  and 
find  it  in  every  respect  equal  to  Sul- 
phate of  Quinine." 

F     LE  ROY    SATTERLEE,    M.D., 

I'H.D.,  Prof  ofChem.,  Mat.  Med., 

and    therapy 

in  the  N.  Ki 

College  of 

Dentistry  ; 

Prof,     of 

Che  rn.  and 

Hygiene     i» 

the  Am.  VeU 

College,  etc.  ] 


SSTFor  original  articles  on  the  clinical  use  of  Dextro-Quinine  during  the  year  1S79,  in  Remittent,  Intermittent  and 
Typhoid  Fevers,  Pertussis,  Cholera  Infantum,  Pneumonia,  Periodic  Neuralgia,  etc.,  see  communications  entitled. 
"On  the  use  of  Dextro-Quinine." — Medical  and  Sugical  Reporter  January  25th.  "Dextro-Quinine." — Medical  ant 
.Surgical  Keporter,  April  5th.  "A  Case  of  Pneumonia,  etc.,  treated  by  Dextro-Quinine,"  etc. — Medical  and  Surgical 
Reporter,  December  20th.  "Dextro-Quinine  as  an  Antiperiodic." — Ohio  Medical  Recorder,  March.  "On  DcxtrO' 
Quinine." — New  Remedies,  March.  "Dextro-Quinine  as  an  Antiperiodic."— iV.  Y.  Eclectic  .Medical  Journal,  June. 
•■Dextro-Quinine."— OV;r/««rt//  Lancet  and  Clinic,  August.  "On  the  use  of  TiexUa-Qmn'mc."— Louisville  Med- 
icalNeius,  April  5th  and  May  17th  "Dextro-Quuiine  as  an  Antiperiodic."— jl/ci-Z/iVi/  Brief,  July.  "Malarial  Fe- 
ver of  the  ^outh." —Southern  Medical  Record,  Aug\ist.  "Dextro-Quinine  in  Pertussis." — Southern  Medical  Record, 
November.  "Dextro-Quinine." — ^1/f(//f<i/ 6«/«;«rtr)',  (two  articles),  October.  "Notes  on  Hospital  and  Private  Prac 
tice." — Pacific  Medical  Journal,  October.      'Dextro-Quinine." — Westeru  Lancet  {San  Francisco),  December. 

Send  ten  ccnt^  (or  ^amp\e  copy  o{  The  Monthly  Reviau  of  Meciliciue  and  Pharmacy.  Extra  large  ijuarto,  32  pages 
of  double  column  reading  matter,  $1.00  per  year.  Physician's  Visiting  List  and  Ledger  $1.00.  Monthly  Review  and 
Visiting  List  $1.50. 

Manufacturers  of  Quinine  and  Other  Fine  Chemicals. 

N08.   3il»,  330   and   33»    North   Front   Street,  PhUaaelpbl»< 
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THE  USE  OF  DEXTRO-QUININE  IN   INTERMITTENT  FEVER. 


Name, 

and  sex  of 

patient. 

1 

No.  parox- 
ysms before 
taking. 

Dose  and  mode 
exhibition. 

Remarks ,  pathological  and  physio- 
logical phenomenon, 
etc. 

Reported  by 

34 

Miss  D.      1 

28 

Unknown,  a 
great  many. 

0 

3  grs.  every  3 
hours. 

30 
grs. 

Had    heen   under   treatment  about   four 
months  with  Cinchonidia   Sulphate,    uliich 
would   control   the  paroxysms   at   thr   nao- 
ment   but   they   would    invariably    return. 
Used  De.xtro-Quinine  in  the  same  doses  and 
there   has   been   no   return   of    the    chills. 
Another  case,  Mrs.  B.,  aet.    77,    was   unable 
to   take   Cinchonidia   on     account     of    the 
severe   tinnitis   aurium.    etc.     I   prescribed 
Dextro-Qiiiiiine    without   any    head   symp- 
toms with  satisfactory  result. 

G.  S.  Krieger, 
M.D.,  Leba- 
non, 0. 

74 

Geo.  C, 

male. 

"Has  used 
Quinine    un- 
til the   name 
of  it  gave  him 
the  horrors." 

28 

"So 

B 

Unknown, 
has  been  suf- 
fering    with 
almost    daily 

paroxysms 
for   nearly   2 
years. 

0 

9  grs.,  in  three 
doses   of  3  grs. 
each,  3,  2,  and  i 
hour  before  the 

expected  at- 
tacks. 

9 
grs. 

Missed   chill   on    first   day,   put   him     on 
pills     containing      Dextro-Quinins,      Ferri. 
Acid  Arseniousand  Ext.  Nux  Vom.,and  has 
had  no  return  of  chill  to  date.     This  man  in 
connection  with  the  chills    was  down   with 
the  yellow    fever   in    Memphis  during  the 
late  scourge.     He    returned   here   and   has 
been  under    my    treatment    ever  since   his 
return.     I  have  uSed  Quinine  and  Cinchon- 
idia with  very  poor  success  in  his  case. 

B.S.  Cham- 
bers, M.D., 
Cincinnati,  0. 

^ 

Miss  Smith. 

27 

^ 

0 

4  grs.  every  2 
hours  combined 
with  ^gr.  doses 
of  Capsicum. 

16 
grs. 

The  best  word  I  can  say  for   Dcxtio-Qtii- 
nine  is,   that    I    have   not   prescribed    any 
other   anti-periodic    since  receiving  sample 
o{  Dextro-Quinine.     I  find  the  action   more 
certain  when  combined   with    Capsicum,  as 
I  also  did  with  Sulphate  of  Quinine. 

J.  W.  Lisle, 
M.  D.,      Mill- 

■* 

Miss-  Artz. 

25 

For  3  years 
more  or  less 
frequently. 

I 

4  grs.  every  3 
hrs.  until  16  grs. 
were  given,  then 
same  repeated. 

32 
grs. 

field,  Ohio. 

* 

Mrs.  C. 
Taken  Qui- 
nine without 
any  effect. 

25 

15 

0         2    gr.    pills,   2 
every  2  hours. 

34        Had   taken    quinine  without   any  effect. 
grs.  Had  had  no  return  since  using  the  Dextro- 
Quinine.    Now  over  four  months. 

J.  Frank  Vi- 
gor, M.D.,  Gi- 
lead     Station, 
Ohio. 

0 

Lena  Rush. 
Had  taken  15 
grs.  ofQuinia 

daily  with- 
out effect. 

8                02  gr.  pill  every 
hour  till  s  were 
taken. 

1 

20 
grs. 

Paroxysm   every   day  about  4  p.m.     Cold 
and    hot    stages    short,   followed    by   very 
profuse  sweating.     Had   taken   Sulphate  of 
Quinia   15   grs.  per  day,  without  any  effect 
whatever. 

A.J.  Learned, 
M.D.,Patas- 
kala,  Ohio. 

00 

Mr.  C.C. 

40 

20  or  more. 

0 

5  grs.  every  3 
hrs.  until   30  gr. 
taken, then  5  gr. 
3  times  a  day. 

120  1     1  find  that  it  is  equally  as  good  as  Quinine 
grs.  Sulphate,  with  none  of  the  unpleasant  head 
symptoms  derived  from  the  latter. 

J.    F.   Heady, 
A.M.,  M.D., 
Springdale, 
Ohio. 

£ 

Mr.  H.O. 

42 

Two,  but  of- 
ten had  them 
previously. 

0 

5  grs.  every  hr., 
till  30  grs.  were 
given. 

30  1     Perfectly    satisfactory.       Have   obtained 
grs. 'only  good  results- in   the   cases  in  which  I 
Ihave  used  the  Dextro-Qifinine. 

o 

Jas.  L. 

26 

About  30. 

0 

1 

IS    grs.,   in    3 
powders,     3,    2, 
and  I  hr.  before 
the  chill. 

15 
grs. 

1 

In  all  these  cases  I  began  treatment  with 
Cathartic,  then  after  chill  was  checked  put 
them   on   tonics,  and   on   7th,  14th  and  21st 
days,  I  repeated  the  dose  in  lessened  quan- 
tities.   I  very  seldom  have  any  trouble  with 
return  of  chill. 

I   sent  you    report   of  the  ist  case  1  had, 
Geo.  Caldwell,  which  was   the  worst  case  I 
have  ever  seen.     He  has  never  had  any  re- 
turn.    I   have   used   it  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  with  about  the  same  average  result  as 
when  I  used  the  Sulph.  of  Quinine.     I  can- 
not say  that  I  see  much  difference  between 
Dc.vtro-Quinine  and   Sulphatu  of  Quinine. 
1  send  3  reports  of  cases  from  my  own  0.  D. 
P.  list.     Of  course,    cases  of  this  kind  are 
usu.illy   of   the    very   worst   type.     I   send 
from  my  list,  cases  Nos.  18,  33,  and  48. 

o 

Annie  C. 

17 

3                0         12    grs.,   in    4 
pills,  2  at  nighi 
and   2  in  morn- 
ing. 

12 
grs. 

B.  S.  Cham- 
bers, M.D., 
District    Phy- 
sician,   New- 
port, Ky. 

Jas.  J.,col'd.    38 

About  30.       0        20   grs.,   in   4    20 
pills,  4,  3,  2  and  grs 
I    hour    before 
chill  time. 

SEND  FOR  CLINICAL  DETAILS  OP  1,000  CASES. 

^  « » >  •■^- 

DEXTRO-Q,UI]ViXK    sent    by  mall  to  Physicians  who  cannot  be  supplied  by  their  local 
druggists.    Address 

Keasbey  &  Mattison,  Philadelphia. 


JP  O  XJ  <^  li:  T^  .A.  '  » 


Tlie  immeasuriibli-  therapeutic  suijericmt.v  of  this  oil  over  all  other  kindn  of 
JjOd  Liver  Oils,  .sold  in  Europe  or  in  this  market,  is  due  to  the  addition  of 
IODINE,  BKOMINE  and  PHOSPHORUS. 

This  oil  possesses  the  nourishing  projxTties  of  Cod  Liver  Oil,  and  also  the 
itoiiic,  Ptiraiilant  and  aitrr.tivo  virtues  of  IODINE,  BROMINE  and  PIIOS 
PHOKUS,  which  are  ^dded  in  sncli  proportion  as  to  render  POUGERA'S  COD 
LIVER  OIL  FIVR  TIMES  STRONGEK  and TOore  effiracious  than  pure  Cod  Liver  f)il. 

Fougera's  Ready-made  Mustard  Plasters 

(DAMPNESS    SPOILS    THEM.j 

A  mosi  useful,  convenient,  and  economical  ])reparation.  alwavs  readv  for 
anmediate  use.  Clean ,  prompt  in  its  action ,  and  keeps  unaltered  in  any  climate ; 
easily  transiX)rted  and  ])liable,  so  as  to  be  ajjplied  to  all  parts  and  surfaces  of  the 
body.  It  is  prepared  of  two  strengths : — No.  1 ,  of  pure  mustard  ;  No  2,  of  half 
mustard.    Each  kind  put  up  separately,  in  boxes  of  10  plaster?.    Price,  40  cents. 

Directions. — Dip  the  plaster,  a  minute  or  two,  in  cold  water,  and  apply 
with  a  band. 

FOUGERA'S  ;dDO-FERRO-PHOSPHATED 
ELIXIR  OF  HORSE-RADISH. 

This  Elixir  contains  Iodine,  Pyrophosphate  of  Iron,  the  active  principle  "t 
anti-?corbutic  and  aromatic  p'ants.  and  acts  as  a  tonir,  stimnlant,  cmmrnor/ogue, 
and  a  iioire.rfrd  regenerator  of  the  hlood.  It  is  an  invaluable  remedy  for  all  consti- 
tutional disorders  due  to  the  impurity  and  poverty  of  the  blood.  One  of  the 
advantages  of  this  new  jireparation  consists  in  combining  the  virtues  of  Iodine 
and  Iron,  without  the  inky  taste  of  Iodide  o.  Iron. 

FQUgera's  Compound  Iceland  Moss  Paste 

(Iceland  Moss,  Lactiicarinm,  Ipecac  and  Toln.) 

Used  with  great  succes.s  againsc  nervous  and  convul -ive  coughs,  Whooping 
Cough,  Acute  Bronchitis,  f  lironic  Catarrh.  Influenza,  Arc. 

Wakefulness,  Cough,  and  other  sufferings  in  Consumption,  are  greatly  r»^ 
lieved  by  the  soothing  and  expectorant  properties  of  tliis  paste. 

E.  FOUGERA,  Pharmacist. 

N"o.  373    71;1\   J-Jtroet,  Brooltlyn,  L.  I. 

Sp/c  Proprretor  and  Mainifncliirer  of  (he  above,  to  -vhoin  all  <f>erial  communicaliom 
should  he  addressed. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  30  North  William  St.,  New  York, 

SOLE    GENERAL    AGENTS, 

i:'o    -\vlioni    all    orclers    islionlfl    li«'    ivrlcirewsod. 

rOK  SAI>K   BV  RRUCiOfSTS  «i  KN  KIt.A  LLY. 


Kirkixrood's  Inhaler. 

I  his  Is  ilic  only  (.onjpiftn,  reliable  and  effective  inhaler 
in  use,  irianged  for  the  direct  application  of  Muriate  of 
.Xiiimoiiiu  and  other  remedial  agents  in  the  state  of  vapor 
to  the  iliseasetl  pnris  of  the  air  passages  in  the  treatment  of 
catarrh  antl  diseases  of  the  throat  nncTTungs^  No  heat  or 
warm  liquids  rec|uired  ni  its  use. 

It  is  entirely  different  from  tl^c  vadous  frail,  cheap  in- 
siruments  that  havt-  been  inirodiiced.  j   ■;  • 

KIRKWOODS  INHAf-ER  is  accompanied  by  testi- 
monials of  the  higlujst  professional,  character,  together  with 
carefully  jjrepared  ftjiinulas  for  use. 

Retail  Price,  complete,  !|il5.00  ;  Small  size,  $2.60. 
A  liberal  discount  allowed  to  the  trade  and  profession. 

For  descriptive  pamphlets,  or  other  information,  address 

/  E.  FOUG£RA  &  CO., 

■'     30  North  Wiliam  Street.  New  York. 


DOCTOR    RABUTEAU'S 
Dragees,  Elixir  and  Syrup  of  Iron. 

The  numerous  experiments  made  in  the  most  distingiiishcd  practitioners  of  our  days 
in  France  and  America  liave demonstrated  that  J^r.  Rabnteau's.  preparations  of  Iron  are 
superior  to  all  other  chalybeates  in  the  ireft'.in<^li:  of  O/Zorosis,  AntEinia,  Debililv,  Ex- 
haustion, Convalescence-.  Weai:ness  of  C/i  il J  ten.  ■.ywi.i  all,  diseases  caused  by  a  deterioration 
of  the  blood.  > '   . ' 

Dr.  Rabnteau's  Dra_i^'ees  (sugar  coated  piils)  do  not  1ila"cten"tKe Teeth,  and  are  aSsimi- 
lated  by  the  most  delicate  stomachs  without  causing  constipation.  Dose,  2  morning 
and  evening,  at  meal  time.  \   , 

Dr.  Rabjiteau  s  Elixir  is  especially  adapted  to  weak  persons,  whose  digestive  func- 
tions need  strengthening  or  stimulating. 

Dr.  Rabuteau  s  Syruf>  is  especially  .{)rep;ued  for  eliiUlren.  who  take  i;  r.- w!iK  oee  uise 
of  its  agreeaVjle  taste. 

Prepared  by  CLIN  &  CO.,  Pharmacists,  Pnri^. 


Blancard's  Fills 

OF  UNCHANGEABLE  IODIDE  OF  IRON 

Blancard's  Pills  of  Iodide  of  .Iron  are  so  scrupulously  prepared,  imd  =o  well  made 
that  none  other  have  acquired  a  ,so  well  deserved  favor  among  physicians  and  pharmaceu- 
tists. Each  pill,  coutaining  one  grain  of  proto-iodidc  of  iron,  is  covered  with  tlnely  pul- 
verised iron,  and  cover«d  with  balsam  of  tolu.  Pose,  two  to  six  pills  a  day.  The  gcnuino 
have  a  reacUte  xih-er  seni  attached  to  the  lower  i)art  of  tlie  cork,  anfl  .1  green  lal>el  on  the 
wrapper,  bearing  ^  ^ 

the  fac-simile  of       jfCy 

the  signature  of       /Y^oCt^ £!Q/Z^^y^        rhaniKicUn,  So.  40  Hue  JionajHiiir,  I'nris. 

without  wlueh  none  arfi  genuine 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 


PARIS,  1867 


H73,  VIENNA. 


Prize  Medal. 


Silver  Medal. 


Gold  Medal, 


Medal  of  Merit 


BOUDAULT'S  PePSINE, 

And  Win^  Bliiir,  Syrnp,  Pills  and  Lozenges  of  Pepsine. 

Since  1854,  when  Pepsine  was  first  introduced  by  Messrs.  Cokvisart  and  Boudault, 
Boudault's  Pepsine  has  been  the  only  preparation  which  has  at  all  times  given  satis- 
factory results. 

The  medals  obtained  by  Boudault's  Pepsine  at  the  dificrent  exhibitions  of  1867. 
1868, 1872,  and  recently  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873,  are  unquestionable  proofs  ol  its 
excellence.  , 

In  order  to  give  physicians  an  opportunity  to  judge  for  themselves,  all  Boudault  a 
Pepsine  will  hereafter  be  accompanied  by  a  circular  giving  plain  direction^or  testing  it. 
These  tests  will  enable  any  one  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  superiority  of  Boudault's 
Pepsine,  which  is  really  the  cheapest,  since  its  use  will  not  subject  physicians  and  patients 
alike  to  disappointment. 

CAUTION.— lu  order  to  guard  against  imitations  each  bottle  will  hereafter  be  sealed 
by  a  red  metallic  capsule,  bearing  the  stamp  of  our  trade  mark,  and  secured  by  a  band 
having  a  fac-simile  ot  the  medals,  and  the  signature  of  Ilottot,  the  manufacturer.  " 

Is  sold  in  1  oz.,  8  oz.,  1G  oz.,  Bottles. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  New  York, 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE  U.  S, 


E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.'S 

Medicated  Globules. 


The  form  of  Globules  is  by  far  the  most  convenient  as  well  as  the  most  elegant  form 
for  administering  liquid  preparations  or  powders  of  unpleasant  taste  or  odor.  The  fol- 
lowing varieties  arc  now  oflfered  : 

Globules  of  Ether ;  Chloroform  ;  Oil  of  Turpentine ;  Apiol ; 
Phosphorated  Oil,  containing  l-60tla  grain  of  PhospLoruB ; 
Phosphorated  Oil,  containing  l-30t]i  grain  of  Phosphorus; 

Tar;  Venice  Turpentine;  Copaiba;  Copaiba  &  Tar; 
Oleo-Resin  of  Cubebs ;  Balsam  of  Peru ; 

Oil  of  Eucalyptus ;  Cod  Liver  Oil;  Rhubarb; 
Bi-carb.  of  Soda,  Sulph.  Quinia,  &c. 

The  superiority  of  these  Globules  over  other  form..*  consists  in  the  ease  with  which 
they  are  taken,  anfl  in  their  ready  solubility  and  hence  ])r()mptness  of  action. 
They  are  put  up  in  bottles  of  100  each. 
For  descriptive  circulars  and  samples  addrcr^s. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.. 
30  North  William  Street.  New  York. 


WM.    AUTENRIETH, 

MANUFACTURER, 

Importer  and   Dealer  in 

Surgical,  Dental 

E 

INSTRUMENTS, 

71  W.  Sixth  Street, 

CINCIJUNATI,  O. 

Repairing   done    to  order. 


NAMKN  or  AP1»A- 
RATITS. 


Bow  Leg. 

Snyre's  Hip  Joint. 

Truss. 

Artificial  Leg 

Saddlp  Bag. 

AlHlomiiial  Belt. 

Elastic    Stocking, 
Knee  Cap,  etc. 

Weak  Ankle. 

Knock  Knee. 

Long  Hip  Joint. 

Extension  Slioe. 

Surgical  Instruments. 

Crutches. 

.Shoulder  Braces. 

Spinal  Apparatus,  lat- 
eral. 

Autenrieth's    Club 
Foot  .Shoes. 

Skeletons. 

Artificial  Ej-es(gla88). 

Autenrieth's  Razors. 


Send  for  Circulars  for 
Measurements. 


E.  SCHEFFER, 
VrOT;irE;CARy   and  CHEMIST, 


XiOTJISVILLE,    ICY., 

Manufactures,  by  his  [niproved  Method, 

Which  has  proven  its  superiority  over  other  Pepsins  by  its  greater  strength,  its 
stability  and  uniformity,  and  by  its  almost  entire  tastelessness. 

DRY  PEPSIN,  CONCENTRATED, 

Of  which  one  grain  digests  150  grains  of  coHgulated  albumen.    Particularly  recom- 
mended to  manufacturers. 

Premiums  were  awarded  to  the  above  preparations  at  the 

INTEENATIONAL  EXPOSITION  AT  VIENNA,  1873, 

AND    THE 

CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 
R.  A.  ROBINSON  &  CO., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY., 

B.  kieith:  &  co.'s 

Fif©  0®ao©atiitii  liiklaiij 

COIs^CENTRATEU  TINCTURES,  Etc. 

The  powders  are  put  up  in  bottles  of  one  ounce,  avoirdupois,  and  securely  sealed 
to  protect  them  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

CONCENTRATED  TINCTURES, 

Prepared  byre-dissolving  the  ^'■active  principles"  in  alcohol  in  definite  propor- 
tions.    Put  up  in  bottles  of  2ozs.,  8ozs  ,  and  lib. 

VACCINE  VIRUS. 

10  Ivory  Points,  Cow-Pox  Virus,  charged  on  both  sides,       -         $1  60 
1  Crust, 3  00 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  on  price. 

Employing  Concentrated  Medicines. 

by  b.  keith,  xi.  d. 

Price, Fifty  Cents. 

We  will  furnish  gratis,  on  application,  a  copy  of  our  "  Revised  a.nd  Enlarged 
Manual  of  the  Active  Pkinciples  of  Indioknous  and  Furkign  Medicinal 
Pla.vts,"  containing  short  accounts  of  each  preparation,  with  properties,  uses,  doses, 
etc.,  also  Price  List.     Address  all  cuniniunicalioiis  to 

B.  KEITH  «(•  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  1759.  No.  41  Liberty  »Strkkt,  New  York. 


"The  test  of  American  Manufacture." — Profs.  Van  Buren  &  Keyes. 

PLANTEN'S  CAPSULES 

Known  as  Reliable  nearly  Fifty  Years. 

Premium  for  "General  Excellence  in  Manufacture." 

H.  PLANTEN  &  SON,         -         -         224  William  Street,  N.  Y. 


OELATIIVE     CAPSULES 

HARD  and  SOFT  of  all  kinds,  also, 

;K;  IB  C  T  Jk.  Hi   (Suppository)   (3   Sizes),   and 

E IVI PTY  CAPSU  LES  (7  sixes). 


■Samples  sent  free. 


Bt^Specify  PLANTEN'S  CAPSULES  on  all  orders.      Sold  by  .ill  Druggists. 


SOLE  AGENTS  IN  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  REMEDY, 

BLAIR'S   GOUT   AND    RHEUMATIC    PILLS. 


oPTici^isr, 

i4^  89WB F<l&RTB STUBBT.  PBtmaOBltPlllSI, 

IVIanufacturer  of  Microscopes 

AND 

MICEOSCOPICAL  ACCESSORIES. 

IMIICieOSCOFES    IFiaO^VC    $50    TO    SlO.OO- 

CATALOGUK  ON  APrMCATION. 


iSept-ly 


■i^^ii  iBilrBm^ 


:pi3: Ysioi^nsrs  ^zstid  sxji^^Q-Eonsrs. 


FROM  THK 


FROM  THE 


Karnes  of  JTidgea: 

Prof.  B.Howard  Rand,  M.D 
Prof.  Joseph  Carson.  AT. D. 
Prof.  H  C  Wood.Jr.,M.D 
Dr.  .T.  .Soils  Cohen. 
Dr.  (Jeo.  R.  Morehouse. 


Prof  W.  A.  Hammond,  M.  D. 
Prof.  John  C.  Draper,  M.D. 
Prof.  ?:.  C.  Seguin,  M.  I). 
Dr.  A.  McLane  HaoiiUon 
Dr.  Meredith  Clymer. 

GALVANO-FARADIC  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

28S  Fourth  Avenue, 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  USTIEj'W    YO^E^IC. 

For  sale  by  W.  AUTENRIETH,  71  West  Sixth  St,  Cincinnati.  0. 


i®     dJPK® 


\MMm  M  i3#«f 


-WHOLKSALE   DEALERS    IN- 


Bf  i|s,  Lif  itK,  MMieii© 


BARKSS.    HtJK-Jas,    KOOTS,    ETC. 

Manufact'ers  of  Rosinoids,  Fluid  &  Solid  Extracts,  Syrups,  Tinctures,  Ointments,  Etc 


Particular  attention  paid  to  Physician.s'  onlnrs;  all  Medicines  warranted  of  the  best 

quality;  Shop  Furniture,  Instruments,  and  Medical  Books 

furnished    at   lowest   prices. 

Southeast  Corner  Fifth  and  Race  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FRESH  VArr— 


'^TS  CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND. 


OLDEST   HOUSE  IN  THE  WEST  I 

(Established  1837.) 

MAX  ITITOGHBR  &  SON, 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 


ORTHOP/EDICAL  APPLIANCES. 

105  West  Sixth  St.  (Ohio  MedioalCollege  Building),  Cincinnati,  0. 


Our  stock  comprises  a  full  assortment  of  Surgical  Instruments  in 
all  its  various  branches,  and  to  which  we  add  constantly  new  inven- 
tions, approved  of  by  the  profession  hero  and  abroad. 

Apparatuses  for  all  kinds  o/  human  deformities  we  make  with 
all  the  latest  improvemeyits,  as  recommended  by  the  best  authorities. 

An  experience  of  over  40  years  as  a  practical  instrument-maker, 
together  with  the  reputation  enjoyed  by  us  for  so  many  years,  will 
serve  as  a  guarantee  that  all  orders  will  be  promptly  and  satsfac- 
torily  executed. 

Bpain,  Uam,  Bone  and  Musck 


5 
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SAYRE'S  WINE  OF  THE  HYPOPHOSPHITES  AND  BEEF. 

A  most  perfect  medicine,  containing  every  ingredient  necessary  for 
supplying  the  waste  of,  and  stistai-  ing  the  Jiuman  body.  Very 
palatable,  easily  digested,  and  eminently  suited  for  persons  with  weak  digestion,  for 
debilitated  children,  delicate  invalids,  and  consumptive  patients.  It  supplies  to  the 
blood  all  that  is  necessary  to  impart  tone  to  the  nerves,  and  food  for  brain f 
bone  and  muscle.  Each  pint  contains  the  concentrated  juice  of  two  pounds 
of  best  beef. 

180  GRAINS  HTPOPBOSPHITE  OF  I.I  ME. 
60  "  "  "    NODA. 

60  "  "  •'     POTASH. 

Combined  with  the  purest  Sherry  Wine  and  tonics.     Dose— Dessert  or  tablespoon- 
ful  before  each  meal. 

W^INE    OF  THE    HYPOPHOSPHITES. 

(SAYRE'S.) 

Each  tablcspoonful  contains  10  grains  Hypophosphite  Lime  and  6  grains  each  of 
Soda  and  Potash.  It  is  pleasant  of  taste,  gently  stimulating  in  effect,  aids  digestion, 
increases  the  appetite,  and  is  retained  by  the  most  delicate  stomach.  Dose — toa- 
spoonful  to  dessert-spoonful. 

These  Preparations  are  put  up  in  pint  and  five-pint  bottles  for  the  trade. 

PKKPARKD   OSLY    BY 

T.  H.  S AYRS,  Dispensing  Chemist 

Sixth   Avenue,    Corner  46th   Street,    New   York 

In  prescribing,  please  specify  SAYRE'S  Preparations. 

Wholesale  Agents:  McKESSON  &  ROBBINS,  91  Fulton  St.,  Now  York. 


■ARON  LFTRfO,  the  {greatest  anthortty  on  Infant  Diet,  states  that  th« 

majority  of  children  who  die  under  one  year  of  age,  do  »o 

from  the  effectM  of  improper  food,  or  from  the  lm» 

proper  udminiRtration  of  tlic  food. 

HORLICK'S  FOOD. 

A  Concentrated  Extract,  prepared  according  to  the  For^ 
fiinlfi  of  Baron  Liebit/.  atid.  inilfJce  other  Foods, 

IS  NOT  FARINACEOUS. 


It  is  acknowledged  by  Physicians  to  be  the  best  food 
$^of    Ii\fai\t^,    f)Y^j)e|)tid^     ki|d    Ii\vMiey. 

Prof.  J.  Lewis  Smith  Says, 

Speaking  of  HORIjICK'S  FOOD:  "Being  cunfully  rnepaml.  a-jcordiug  to  Lie- 
bfg's  Formula,  by  Chemists  fully  competent,  it  possesses  certain  advaiitaEres,  such  as  quick 
and  easy  preparation  and  a  plea-iant  flavor,  and  is  therefore  highly  esteemed  by  those  who 
have  used  it."  \.I'nqe  58  of  tJuefOHHk  eUilionof  a  Trtatise  on  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Child- 
hood. By  J.  Leici^  Smith,  M.  D.,  etc.— Wi^\  Also,  speaking  in  another  place  [page  6-17]  of 
artificial  food  for  infants,  especially  those  suffering  from  intestinal  catarrh,  he  says:  "I  prefer 
Liebig's,  especially  HOitlilCK'S  preparation  of  it." 

Report  from  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York. 

In  TTve  Hospita'  Gazette  for  February  6th.  1879  [pa?e  108]  Dr.  E.  Hochheimer  makes  a 
report  from  Bellevce  Hospital  of  a  ease  of  Infantile  Paralysis,  which  was  followed  bv  an 
eshansting  diarrhma — Speaking  of  the  treatment,  he  says:  "Her  condition  continued  un- 
changed for  the  next  three  weeks;  she  was  put  upon  a  diet  consisting  principally  of  milk,  bnt 
the  diarrhoea  persisted  in  spite  of  opiates  and  astringents." 

"  Nov.  i7th.—.)ruk  was  stopped,  and  she  was  put  upon  a  diet  of  HORLICITS  FOOD:  after 
this  she  Ijegan  to  inend,  the  diarrlwa  became  less  and  finally  disappeared  ;  the  began  to  gain 
Aesh,  and  lier  general  condition  wan  much  improved." 

We  also  beg  to  refer,  by  permission,  to  the  following  eminent  med- 
ical men,  who  have  used  our  Food  extensively  in  their  practice  : — 
Prof.  DeLasliie  Miller,  (Rush  Medical  College);  Prof.  Wm.  H. 
Byford,  ^Chicago  Medical  College);  Prof.  J.  AdaniS  Allen,  (Rush 
Medical  Collc^^re);  Drs.  J.  P.  Oliver  and  C.  P.  Putnam,  (Har- 
vard" Medical  School);  Prof.  Gawne,  (Cleveland  Medical  College); 
and  several  hundrcl  others,  whose  testimonial  letters  are  on  file  in 
our  office. 

PRICE,  75  Cents  par  bottle.  Trial  Size.  40  Cents. 

J.  &  W.  HORLICK  &  CO..  Racine,  Wis. 

WHOLESALE    AGENT,  LONDON  AGENTS. 

Oscar   KRESS,  F.  NEWBERY  &  SONS, 

1670  Broadway.  New  York.        !    ol  Ntwgate  St.,  London,  E.  0..  Eug. 

^§"  Physicians  will  confer  a  special  favor  by  sending  for  sample,  which  wiii  At 
promptly  and  eheerfuliy  furnished,  eUher  by  tfie  mant^fcuturert  or  their  WfwUaak 
Ati*nX 


:Dfi  Jefome  Kidder's  [leclfo  Medical  flpparatus, 

I  or  wLiili  hf  has  Kcciveo  21  l,etieis  I'atent  lor 
iniliruvciiit'iJls,  renileiiiiij;  theui  Buppiior  to  all 
others,  as  verititU  l)y  award  ol  First  Pieiuium 
at   <'eiitOlinial ;    aleo   First    I'reiiiiuin    by 
Aiuerkan   lustitute  from   1872  to  1879  iDclu- 
sive,  aud,  in  1875,  Gold  Blodal. 
flSS'l'leaseJnote  the  following,  for  which  the 
<>Ol.l>|MEDAl. 
w!>8  awarded  by  American  Institute  in  ISVS,  to 
(liptinguish  the  Apparatus  as  of  Tlie  Flrtil 
Ord>-r  of  Iini»ortaiire: 
l>r/(  Jerome    Hi4l<i<>r'N|  Improved 

>o.  I. 
Physician's  Office  E'ectro  Medical  Apparatus. 
Dr.*  Jerome    KKlilcrN   Improved 

Xo.  3. 
rbysician's  Visiting''Machine,  with  turndown 

helix. 
I>r     Jerome    Kidder'n   Improved 

Jkn.  3. 
Physician's  Visiting  Machine  (another  form). 
Dr.    Jerome  IKIdder's 'Improved 

Ko.  4. 
Office  and  Family  Machine. 
Dr.   JeromerHidtler's  ^Improved 
>o.  5. 

^^,^      Tip  Battery  Ten  Current  Machine  (see  cut). 

A  most  perlect.'and  convenient  apparatus,  the  .  -   .-ntiou  of  Or.  Ki  Ider.    We  also   manufacture  supe* 
lior  Galvanic  Batteries,  from  6  to  3(5  cells;  also  Pocket  Induction  Apparatus.    Beware  ol  Inif  in- 
tlons. 
For  the  genuine,  send  for^Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Address,  ALBERT  KIDDER  &  CO., 

Successors,  820  Broadway .'VewjYork. 


THE 


laliiiiplis,  HisOTii 


AND 


IiAFA  YXZTTZS^R.  R. 

The  popular  Passenger  Boute  to  and  from  the  East  &  West. 


THE    ONLT  lilSrEKIRUNIflSTG    THROrOH    rAKS|FROH  CIWCIKW ATI|TO 

THE  niIi»»»lS$>lPl>I. 


The  popular  Kankakee  Koute  to  Chicago  is  via  this'Line.  The  entire  train 
runs  through,  without  change.  Four  daily  trains  leave  the^Plum  Street  Depot,  and 
one  through  train  on  Sunday  Night.  Parlor  Cars  on  its  day  train  to  Chicago, 
without  change.  Pullman  Palace  Cars  on  all  night  trains.  All  passenger  trains 
of  this  Company  are  provided  with  the  Millor  Platform  and  Coupler  and  the  cele- 
brated Westinghouse  Air  brake. 

Buy  and  see  that  your  tickets  read  via  this  line.     Baggage  checked  through. 
H.  J.  PAGE,  JOHN  ifiGAN, 

General  Freight  and  Ticket  Ag't.  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 


BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

CITY    OF   INKW   YORK. 

Member  op  the  American   Medical   College  Association. 
SESSIOnsrS    OIF    1879-'80. 

THE  COLLEGIATE  YEAR  in  thia  Institution  embraces  a  Preliminary  Autumnal  Term,  the  Kc?- 
ular  Winter  Session,  and  a  Spring  Session. 

THE  PltEIJMINAKY  AUTUMNAL  TERM  for  1879-'80  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  September  1, 
1879,  and  continue  until  the  opening  of  the  Regular  Session.  During  this  term  instruction,  cousi.stiii.; 
of  didactic  lectures  upon  special  subjects,  and  daily  clinical  lectures,  will  be  given,  as  heretofore,  by  the 
entire  Faculty,  in  the  same  number  and  order  as  during  the  Keijular  Session.  Studenis  expecting  to 
attend  the  Regular  Session  are  recommended  to  attend  the  Preliminary  Term,  but  such  attendance  is 
not  required. 

THE  REGULAR  SESSION  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  October],  IS79.  and  end  about  thelsto; 
March,  1880.  During  this  Session,  in  addition  to  four  didactic  lectures  on  every  week-day  except  Satur- 
day, two  or  three  hours  are  daily  allotted  to  clinical  instruction. 

THE  SPRING  SESSION  consists  chiefly  of  recitations  from  Text-Books.  This  .Session  begins  on 
the  1st  of  March  and  continues  until  the  1st  of  June.  During  this  Session,  daily  recitations  in  all  the 
departments  are  held  by  a  corps  of  examiners  appointed  by  the  Faculty.  Short  courses  of  lectures  are 
given  on  special  subjects,  and  regular  clinics  are  held  in  the  Hospital  and  in  the  College  building. 


ISAAC  E.  TAYLOR,  M.  D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women,  and  President  of  the  Faculty. 
JAMES  R.  WOOD,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  FORDYCE  BARKER,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Surgery.  Professor  of  Clinical  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women 


AUSTIN  FLINT,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine 

and  Clinical  Medicine. 

W.  H.  VAN  BUREN,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery, 

Diseases  of  Genito-Urinary  System  and 

Clinical  Surgery. 

LEWIS  A.  SAYRE,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery  and  Clinical 

Surgery. 

ALEXANDER  B  MOTT,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery. 

WILLIAM  T.  LUSK,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 

Children,  and  Clinical  Midwifery. 


A.  A.  SMITH,  M.  D, 

Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and,  Therapeutics    nrt 

Clinical  Medicine. 

AUSTIN  FLINT,  Jr.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Physiological  Anatomy, 

and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

JOSEPH  D.  BRYANT,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  General,  Descriptive   and    Surgical 

Anatomy, 

R.  OGDEN  DOREMUS,  M.  D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

EDWARD  G  JANEWAY,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  and  Histology, 
Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  and  Clin- 
ical Medicine. 


PROFESSORS  OF  SPECIAL  DEPpTMENTS,  Etc. 


HENRY  D.  NOYES,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Opthalmology  and  Otology. 

J.  LEWIS  SMITH,  M.  D., 

Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

EDWARD  L.  KEYES,  M.  D., 

Professor  of   Dermatology,  and   Adjunct  to  the 

Chair  of  Principles  of  Surgery. 

JOHN  P.  GRAY,  M.  D.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Physiological  Medicine  and  Medical 

Jurisprudence. 

ERSKINE  MAf^ON,  M.  D., 

Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

LEROY  MILTON  YALE,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  Adjunct  upon  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

FEES  FOR  THE  EEGULAR  SESSION. 
Fees  for  Tickets  to  all  the  Lectures  during  the  Preliminary  and  Regular  Term,  including  Clin- 
ical Lectures $140  00 

Matriculation  Fee 5  00 

Dissection  Fee  (including  material  for  dissection) _    10  00 

Graduation  Fee 3i:  00 

FEES  FOR  THE  SPRING  SESSION. 

Matriculation  (Ticket  valid  for  the  following  winter) $    5  fO 

Recitations,  Clinics,  and  Lectures 35  00 

Dissection  (Ticket  valid  for  the  following  winter) 10  00 

For  the  Annual  Circular  and  Catalogue,  giving  regulations  for  graduation  and  other  information,  address 
Prof.  AUSTIN  FLINT,  Jr.,  Secretary,  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 


JOSEPH  W.  HOWE,  M.  D., 
Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

BEVERLY  ROBINSON,  M.  D., 
Lecturer  upon  Clinical  Medicine. 

FRANK  H.  BOSWORTH,  M.  D., 
Lecturer  upon  Diseases  of  the  Throat. 

CHARLES  A.  DOREMUS,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D., 
Lecturer  upon  Practical  Chemistry  and  Toxicology, 

FREDERICK  S.  DENNIS,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S., 

WILLIAM  H.  WELCH,  M.  D., 
Demonstrators  of  Anatomy. 


THE 

V/ASHINGTON  CITY  ROUTE 


BALTlMOeE  &  OHIO  H.  H. 


The  Shortest,  Quickest,  and  only  Direct  Route  to 


ii*ll«ili^iij  Wi 


WITH  DIRECT  CONNECTIONS  FOR 

EIGHMOi,  LIICaBlIl,  lOIFOLE,  d  k  MM 

Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  the  East. 

TRAVELEKS  DESIRING  A 

SPSHDY,  PLiSASAKT,  AND  COMFORTABLE  TRIP 

.Should  reuiembor  that  the 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 

Is  Celebrated  for  its 

Elegant  Coaches,  Splendid  Hotels,  Grand  and  Beautiful  Mountain  and  Valley 
Scenery,  and  the  ma  y  points  of  Historical  Interest  along  its  line. 


[j^p^Fare  will  always  be  as  Low  as  by  any  other  Line. 

Fukn  Palace  Cars  Eis  l\mi\  witkt  Clias^e 

Between  the  Principal 

WESTERN  AND  EASTERN  CITIES. 

For  Through  Tickets,  Baggage  Checks,  Movement  of  Trains,  Sleeping  Car  Accom- 
modations, etc ,  etc.,  apply  at  Ticket  Offices  at  all  Principal  Points. 

NORTH,  SOUTH.  EAST,  or  WEST. 


E,  B.  DOMES Y,  L.  M.  C  OLE, 

Assistant  Gen'l  Ticket  Agent.  General  Ticket  Agent. 


THOS.  P.  BABBT, 

Western  Passenger  Agent. 


THOS.  B.SHABP, 

Master  of  Transportation. 


SCOTT'S  EMULSION 

PtRE   COB  LWER  eiL 


:w   I  TH 


HIYFOPP  0  SF  Nl  l¥K  S  0  r  Eli  Mi  i  AHB)  S^DM 

:    prBFECT,: PERMANENT,  :palat4b:ie; 


The  high  character  and  wide  reputation  SCOTT'S  EMULSION  has  iittained 
through  the  agency  of  the  Medical  Profession,  and  the  hearty  support  they  have  given 
it  since  its  first  introduction,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  superior  virtues.  The  claims 
we  have  made  as  to  its  permanency — perfection  and  palatableness — we  believe  have  been 
fully  sustained,  and  we  can  positively  assure  the  profe-sion  that  its  high  standard  of 
excellence  will  be  fully  maintained.  We  believe  that  the  profession  will  bear  us  out  in 
the  statement  that  no  combination  has  produced  as  good  results  in  the  wa-ting  dis- 
orders, incident  to  childhood;  in  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  incipient  stages  of  I'hthisis, 
and  in  Scrofula,  Anemia  and  General  Debility.  We  would  respectfully  ask  the  profes- 
sion fir  a  continuance  of  their  patronage,  and  those  who  have  not  prescribed  to  give  it 
a  trial.     Samples  will  be  furnished  free  on  application. 

Formula. —  50  per  cent,  of  pure  Cod  Liver  Oil,  6  grs.  of  the  Hypophosphite  of  Lime, 
and  3  grs.  of  the  Hypophosphite  of  Soda  to  a  fluid  ounce. 

SSCOTT  &  BOWrVE, 
Mannractnrlii^  CbeniistN    IJ.^  Hndson  Street,  X.  \. 

Messrs.  Scott  &  Bowne:  New  York,  September  4,  1876. 

Gents — I  have  prescribed  Scott's  Emulsion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  with  Hypophosphites 
in  both  private  and  hospital  practice,  and  consider  it  a  valuable  preparation.  It  re- 
mains as  a  permanent  emulsion  even  in  extremely  hot  weather,  and  is  more  palatable 
than  any  other  preparation  of  oil  that  I  have  used.  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

EGBERT  WATTS,  M.  D.,  President  Medical  Board  Charity  Hospital. 

New  York,  September  2,  1876,  66  West  Thirty-sixth  Street. 
Messrs.  Scott  &  Bowne: 

Gents — I  have  frequently  prescribed  Scott's  Emulsion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  with  Hypo- 
phosphites  during  the  last  year,  and  regard  it  as  a  valuable  preparation  in  scrofulous 
and  consumptive  eases — palatable  and  efficacious.  C.  C.  LOCK  WOOD,  M.  D. 


Messrs.  Scott  &  Bowne: 

Gentlemen — Within  the  last  two  months  1  have  fairly  tried  Scott's  Emulsion  of 
Cod  Liver  Oil  with  Hypophosphites,  and  I  candidly  declare  that  it  is  the  finest  prepa- 
ration of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  brought  to  my  notice.  In  affections  of  the  lungs, 
and  other  wasting  diseases,  we  consider  it  our  most  reliable  agent.  In  a  perfectly 
elegant  and  agreeable  form.  Very  truly, 

J.  SIMONAUD,  M.  D.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Messrs.  Scoit  &  Bownb :  Chicago,  November  7,  1878. 

I  have  prescribed  Scott's  Emulsion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil,  etc.,  to  a  considerable  number 
of  patients,  and  have  been  much  pleased  with  its  eflPects.  I  have  very  rarely  met  with 
a  case  in  which  it  was  indicated  where  it  was  not  taken  without  repugnance.  It  is  com- 
paratively agreeable  to  the  taste;  is  well  tolerated  by  the  stomach,  and  has  so  far  fur- 
nished all  the  beneficial  results  expected  from  the  combination. 

Respectfully  yours,  J.  ADAMS  ALLEN,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President  and  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Rush  Medical 
College,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen — I  fully  concur  in  the  above  recommendation :  having  used  the  remedy 
in  several  cases.  JOS.  P.  ROSS,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  p  iseases  of  the  Chest,  Rush  Medical  College, 
Chicago,  111.  

Messrs.  Scott  &  Bowne  :  Louisville,  December  7,  1878. 

I  have  been  using  Scott's  Emulsion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  with  Hypophosphites  in  my 
practice  for  several  years,  with  more  satisfaction  growing  out  of  success  than  any  other 
preparation  I  have  ever  used.  I  commend  it  to  my  classes  in  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville, as  much  the  best  article  of  Cod  Liver  Oil.  Respectfully  yours, 

T.  S.  BELL. 


THE  IMPKOVED  TROMMER'S 


tif 


til 


Prepared  from  the  Best  Canada  Barley  Malt  by  an  Improved  Process. 


Attention  h  invited  to  th"  following  Analysis  of  thin  Extract,  as  gittn  by  S.  II.  1  ovy- 
las,  I'rvf  of  Chemhtry,  University  of  Michiyun,  Ann  Arbor. 

Trommkk  Extract  ok  Malt  Co.  : 

I  incloee  herewith  rav  anaiyeis  of  vour  EXTRACT  OF  M  ^LT  : 
Malt  Sugar  (Glucose),  46  1-  Dextriue.  Hop-biiter,  Extiacivo  Mat"r.  ^3  0;  Alhu- 
miaous  Mitrer  (Diastase),  5i.466;  Ash  (Phosphates),  1.712;  Alkalies,  .377;  Water,2r..7. 
lotal,  91)  958. 

In  comparing  the  above  analysis  with  that  of  the  Extract  of  Malt  of  the  Oftrman 
Pnarmacopoei.'.,  an  giveu  by  Hagir,  thit,  has  been  so  generally  received  by  the  profes- 
sion, 1  find  It  to  subFt-mtiallv  a^iee  with  that  anicle. 

Yours  truly,  SILA.S  H.  DOWGL  ^S, 

Professor  of  Aoalyticil  and  Applied  Chemistry. 

This  preparation  is  highly  rpcommeuded  by  physicians  as  an  effeciive  agent  fur  trie 
restoration  of  delicate  and  exhausted  'oustitutious.  It  is  very  nutritious,  being  lich 
in  both  muscie  and  fat  produuiug  materials. 

by  Americrtn  and  foreign  authorities  the  MALT  EXTRACT'  is  extolled  in  the 
treatment  of  impaired,  difficult  and  •'irritable"  digestion,  loss  of  appetite,  sick  head- 
acue,  chronic  diarrhea,  cough,  bronchitis,  asthma,  consumption,  the  debility  of  females 
and  of  ihe  aged,  in  retarded  convalercence  fiom  exhaustiig  diseases,  and  all  depress- 
ing maladies.     Ii  is  ofLCij  borne  by  the  stomach  when  every  kind  of  food  is  rejected. 

In  addition  to  the  Extract  of  Malt  with  Hops,  the  attention  of  physicians  is  invited 

to  the  following  combinaiions: 

IMPROVED  !  IMPROVED 

Trommer's   Extract   of  Malt,    i    Trommer's   Extract   of  Malt, 

Fkkrated.  I   ^'^'t'l  '•'^'"  lodiuts  oi  Iron  and  Manganese. 


Each  dose  contains  four  grains  of  the 
Pyrophosphate  of  iron. 


IMPROVED 

Trommer's   Extract   of  Malt, 

With  Citiiate  ok  Ikon  and  Quknia. 
Each  dose  contains  four  grains  of  the 
Citrate  of  Iron  and  Quinia. 


IMPROVED 

Trommer's   Extract   of  Malt, 

With  Cod  Liver  Oa  and  Iodide  of  Irou. 
Consist'ng  of  equal  parts  of  Extract  of 
Malt  and  Cod  Liver  Oil,  Iodide  of  Iron 
being  added  ia  the  proportion  of  one  grain 
to  the  dose. 

IMPROVED 

.Trommer's   Extract   of  Malt, 

With  Cod  Liver  Oil. 
Consisting  of  equal  parts  of  Extract  of 
Malt  and  the  best  Cod  Liver  Oil. 


Each  dose  contains  one  grain  each  of 
the  Iodides  of  Iron  and  Manganese. 


IMPROVED 

Trommer's   Extract   of  Malt, 

VViTH  tlyi'oiiiosriUTiiS. 
Etch  dose  cuntaios  '2  grains  Hypophos- 
phiie  of  Lime:  ^y^  grans  Hypjphonpiiiie 
of  Soda,  and  1  grain  each  oi  the  Hypo- 
phosphites  of  Potissa  aid  Iron. 

LMPROVED 

Trommer's   Extract   of  Malt, 

>\iril     .^LTKltATlVES 

Each  dO''e-contains  the  proper  propor- 
tions of  the  Iodide  of  Calcium  and  Iron, 
and  of  ihe  Cblorides  and  Bromides  of 
Magnyiium,  Sodium  and  Potassium. 


IMPROVED 

Trommer's   Extract   of  Malt, 

With   I'ei'si.v. 
Eich  dose  couiaius  six  and  one-fourth 
graii.s  of  Pfp-iu  nnj  two  and  one-eighth 
minims  of  Hydrochloric  Acid. 


MAVCFACTIRED    BY 


TROMMER  EXTRACT  OF  MALT  CO.,  Fremont,  0. 

FOR  SALE  BY  WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS  GENERALLY 


TO  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 


Maltink  "is  sicperior  in  therapeutic  and  nutritive  value 
to  a7iy  Extract  of  Malt  made  from  Barley  alone,  or  from 
any  one  variety  of  grain."  ^ 

Maltine  "ts  nutritive  to  every  tissue  of  the  body  frtym 
bone  to  brain."  Prof.  R.  Ogdkn  Dorbmus,  New  York. 

Maltine  '■'■contains,  unimpaired  and  in  a  highly  concen- 
trated form,  the  ivhole  of  the  valuable  materials  which  it  is 
pos.Hible  to  extract  from  either  malted  Wheat,  malted  Oats, 
or  malted  Barley."  Prof.  John  Attfikld,  London. 

"  Wheat  must  be  considered  as  by  far  the  ■most  nutritious 
of  all  grainsP — Physiology  of  Man.        Austin  Flint,  Jr. 

'■^Barley  and  Rye  are  inferior  in  nutritive  power  to  any 
of  the  other  cereals." 

Prok.  Thcs    Kino  Chambers,  London. 

Our  experience  of  many  years  as  Manufacturing  Pharmacists  has 
brought  us  in  daily  coutact  with  those  engaged  in  prescribing,  and  has 
afforded  us  advantages  for  study,  experiment  and  practical  develop- 
ment, which  have  eogaged  our  most  critical  attention  in  perfecting 
new  and  more  eflBcacious  agents  for  physicians'  use  in  the  control  and 
subjection  of  disease;  and  we  assure  the  Medic  1  Profession  that  in  no 
instance  shall  we  attempt  to  arrest  their  attention  except  we  have  some 
production  worthy  of  their  highest  consideration. 

Before  we  began  the  manufacture  oP  Maltine,  we  analyzed  the 
various  Extracts  of  Malt  manufactured  in  this  country  and  Europe. 
We  found  that  many  of  them  had  a  burnt  taste  and  smell,  and  a  dark 
appearance,  and  were  deficient  in  many  essential  elements  that  they 
should  contain,  owing  to  the  excessive  heat  employed.  Most  of  these 
preparations  had  probably  b  en  evaporated,  or  the  grain  mashed,  at  a 
temperature  of  212°  Fahr.,  and  consequently  the  Albuminoids  and 
Diastase  were  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  other  nutritive  prop- 
erties much  impaired.  This  can  not  be  otherwise  when  the  German 
formula  is  followed,  for  it  directs  that  the  extract  shall  be  heated  to 
212°  Fahr.  (see  formula  for  Malt  Extracts,  German  Pharmacopoeia, 
foL  124).  This  led  us  to  a  series  of  experiments  to  ascertain  whether 
a  preparation  could  not  be  produced  that  would  cootain  the  nutritive 
properties  of  the  grain  unimpaired.  Further  research  developed  the 
fact  that  malted  Barley  was  deficient  in  most  of  the  essential  elements 
of  nutrition,  with  the  exception  of  mineral  matters,  or  bone  producers 


These  experiments  led  us  to  the  production  of  an  extract  from  malted 
Barley,  Wheat  and  Oats,  which  we  call  Maltine,  for  brevity,  and 
which  contains  all  the  elements  of  nutrition  in  the  proportions  re- 
quired by  the  human  organism,  unimpaired  by  heat;  our  evaporation 
being  conducted  in  vacuo  at  110°  Fahr. 

Maltine  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  Extracts  of  Malt  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  this  country,  and  will  unquestionably  be  used  lar  more 
extensively  throughout  the  world  by  the  Medical  Profession. 

We  are  confident  that  a  practical  test  of  Maltine  will  convince 
any  practitioner  that  we  justly  make  the  following  cljims,  viz: 

First:  That  Wheat  and  Oats  are  much  richer  in  alimentary  princi- 
ples than  Barley,  and  that  it  is  only  in  a  combination  of  those  cereals, 
in  the  proper  proportions,  that  a  perfect  preparation  can  be  produced. 

Second:  That  our  process  for  extracting  the  nutritive  elements 
unimpaired  is  far  superior  to  the  German. 

Third:  That  Maltine  possesses  three  timei  the  nutritive  and  ther- 
apeutical value  of  any  Extract  of  Malt  in  the  market. 

Fourth:  That  it  is  the  only  perfect  food  remedy  ever  offered  to  the 
Medical  Profe  sion. 

From  our  ex[)erience  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  in  closely  watch- 
ing the  success  of  old  and  new  remedies  among  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion, we  feel  the  utmost  confidence  in  claiming  that  Maltine  and  its 
compounds  can  be  used  with  more  positive  results  than  any  prepara- 
tion now  known,  in  cases  of  Dyspepsia  attended  with  general  Debility, 
Imperfect  Nutrition  and  Deficient  Lactation ;  Afi"ections  of  the  Lungs 
and  Throat,  such  as  Phthisis,  Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness,  Irritation  of 
the  Mucous  Membranes,  and  Difficult  Expectoration ;  Cholera  Infan- 
tum and  Wasting  Diseases  of  Children  and  Adults;  Convalescence 
from  Fevers,  General  and  Nervous  Debility,  and  whenever  it  is  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  vital  forces  and  build  up  the  system. 

Maltine,  and  all  productions  of  our  house,  are  kept  strictly  and 
invariably  in  the  hands  of  the  Medical  Profession. 

We  guarantee  that  Maltine  will  keep  perfectly  in  any  climate,  and 
at  any  season  of  the  year.     Faiihfidly  yours, 

REED  &  CARNRICK, 

196  &  198  Fulton  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


PROFESSIONAL  OPINIONS  OF  MALTINE. 


During  the  past  year  tee  have  received  nearly  one  thousand  letters  from 
the  Medical  Profession  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  referring  to 
the  thernpei/tic  value  of  M'lltine:  their  character  is  indicated  by  several 
extracts  which  we  present  below. 

Bai-timoeb,  Mjj.,  Jan   20th,  1879- 
We  have  realized  decided  'lenefit  in  a  large  number  of  cases  treated  in  the  City 
Hospital,  and  at  the  Dippeneary  couDected  with  ir,  from  your  preparations  of  Mal- 
tiiie      Mnnv  person?*  will  welcome  them  &3  most  fflScacicus  and  palatable   substi- 
tutes for  Cod  Liver  Oil,  and  as  covering  a  wid^r  range  of  application. 

S    WESLEY  CHAMBERS,  M.D.,  Resident  Phyeician,  City  HospitaL 

Baltimoeb,  Md.,  Jan  20th,  1879. 
We  take  pleasure  in  sajiag  iu  bebalf  of  your  preparations  of  Maltine,  that  they 
have  fully  come  up  to  the  measure  of  your  repregeniaiions.     They  have  given  us 
the  greatest  satisiacuon.     We  have  used  them  extensively  to  the  great  benefit  of 
our  patients. 

DAV]D  STREETT,  M  D.,  Resident  Physician,  Maternite  Hospital. 


Louisville,  Ky.,  July  11th,  1879. 
I  am  u'Jing  Maltine  with  Pepsin  and  Pancreatine  in  mv  family,  and  am  excepd- 
inglv  pleased  with  ite  re=ullB.  Profef sor  Flint,  of  >  our  ciiy,  -whom  I  highly  esteem, 
has  been  consulted  about  the  case  and  kuow=  the  !-olii;itude  I  have  \iA<i  about  it. 
The  above  prepara'ion  in  Sherry,  af  er  meals,  Itts  been  productive  of  jrreat  benefit. 
]  am  using  it  in  the  Oitv  Marine  Hospital,  the  Kentuckv  Infirmary  for  Womf^n  and 
Children,  and  in  mv  orivate  practice,  and  am  much  pleased  with  the  resul's  ob- 
tained, '  '  T.  P.  SATTERVVHITE,  M.D. 

Jack.son,  Mich.,  October,  1S78. 
In  its  superiority  to  the  Extract  of  Malt  prepared  from  Barley  alore,  I  consider 
Maltine  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  and  prize  it  as  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
the  list  of  tonic  and  Dutiitive  agents.  C.  H,  LEWIS,  M.D. 


St  Charles,  Minn..  March  23rd,  1879. 
In  conditions  of  Anaetnia,  irj  convaleFcence  from  severe  and  prott  acted  disease, 
especially  in  chronic  cases  where  there  is  great  general  debility,  and  in  the  en- 
eehled  condition  of  aged  pfirsons,  I  hn.ve  iearued  to  rely  on  Mihine,  nor  in  anv 
instarice  have  I  been  disappointed  of  good  results,  therein  forming  a  marked  con- 
trast, 80  far  as  my  experie.nce  goes,  to  preparations  of  Mait.  which  (  had  us^d  pre- 
viously, and  had  abandoned  the  use  of  r.hem  when  my  attention  was  callod  to 
Maltine.  C.  R,  J.  KELLAM,  M  D. 


36  Weymouth  Street,  Portland  Place,  Lont>on,) 

May  30tb,  1879,     S 
I  am  ordering  vonr  Maltine  very  largelv 
LEONOX  BROWN,  FR.CS.,  Sen.  Surg  ,  Centl  Throat  and  Ear  Hosp,,  etc, 

75  Levee  Steekt,  Piccadilly,  Manchesteb,) 
January  16t,h,  1879       J 
I   have    used    vour  Maltine    prett"  extensively  since  its  introduction,  and  have 
found   it   pxceediigly  useful:  parricularlv  in  cases  where   Cod    Liver  Oil  has  not 
agreed,  have  I  found  the  Maltine,  with  Bf-ft  and   [ron.  moKt  valuable. 

J    SHEPHERD  FLETCHER,  M  D  ,  MR  OS. 


EnniE  Ceos"  House  Ross  M^rch  8b,  1879 
I  am  very  plea?ed  to  bear  testimony  to  tbo  ^reat  value  of  rfaltine       I  prescribe 
it  excensively  and  with    the   best    results,    speciKl.y  in    acfemic   conditions  ot  the 
system  with  much  stomach  irritability,  which  it  seems  to  allav  verv  speedily. 

J.  W.  NORMAN,  MB,,  M.R.C.S. 


CHEMICAL  REPORTS  ON  MALTINB. 


By  R.  Ogden  Doremus,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

Profflssor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College; 
Professor  of  ChemiBtry  and  Physics,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

New  York,   April  17th,  1879. 

I  have  visited  the  works  at  Cresskill,  on  the  Hudson,  whe.e  Maltine  is  pre- 
pared, ard  spent  portions  of  two  days  in  witnessing  the  chemical  processes  for 
making  the  same.  I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  thorough  cleanliness 
observed,  as  well  as  with  the  completeness  of  the  apparatus  employed  for  accom- 
plishing the  desired  rePuU — from  the  first  treatment  of  the  grains,  to  the  concen- 
tration of  the  liquid  product  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  The  operation  is  effective 
in  extracting  the  whole  of  the  nutritive  constituents  of  the  grains  of  malted  Bar- 
ley, Wheat  and  Oats,  with  but  a  slight  repidue,  and  is  the  most  complete  method 
jet  devised,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  for  accomplishing  this  object. 

Maltine  is  superior  in  therapeutic  and  nutritive  value  to  any  Extract  of  Malt 
made  from  Barley  alone,  or  to  any  other  preparation  of  any  one  variety  of  grain. 
From  a  chemical  and  medical  standpoint,  I  can  not  commend  too  highly  to  my 
professional  brethren  this  unique  and  compact  variety  of  vegetable  diet  and  re- 
med  al  agent,  nutritive  to  every  tissue  of  the  body,  from  bone  to  brain. 

Respecrfully,  R.  OGDEN  DOREMUS. 

By  Prop.  John  Attpield,  F.C.S. 

Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain; 
Author  of  a  Manual  of  General  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 

London,  17  Bloomsbury  Sqoaee,  W.  C.) 
October  28th,  1878.     S 
To  Messrs  Reed  &  Carnrick : 

Gentlkmex  : — I  have  analyzed  the  extrsct  of  malted  Wheat,  malted  Oats  and 
malted  Barley,  which  you  term  Maitine  I  have  also  prepared,  myself,  some  ex- 
tract from  these  three  malted  cereals,  and  have  simWarlv  analyzed  it,  ard  may 
state  at  once  that  it  correpponds  in  every  respect  with  the  Maltine  made  by  myself. 
As  regards  the  various  Malt  Extracts  in  the  market,  1  may  remark  that  your 
Maltine  belongs  to  the  non-alcoholic  class,  and  is  far  licher,  not  only  in  the 
directly  ijutriiious  material^,  but  in  the  farina  digesting  Diastase.  In  comparison, 
your  Maltine  ia  about  ten  times  as  valuable,  as  a  flesh  former;  from  five  to  ten 
times  as  valuable,  a<«  a  heat  producer;  and  at  least  five  times  a**  valuable,  as  a 
starch  digesting  agent.  It  contains,  unioapaifed  aud  in  a  highly  concentrated 
form,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  materials  which  it  is  possible  to  extract  from 
either  malted  Wheat,  malted  Oats  or  malted  Barley. 

Yours  faithfully,  JOHN  ATTFIELD. 


LIST  OF  MALTINE  PREPARATIONS. 

Malttne— Plain.  Maltink  with  Pepsin  and  Pancreatine. 

M&LTiNE  with  Alteratives.  Maltine  with  Pbosphatea. 

Maltine  wiih  Beef  and  Iron.  Maltine  TithPhos.  Iron,  Quiiiia and  Strychnia. 

Maltine  with  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Pancreatine.  Maltine  Ferrated. 

Maltink  with  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Phoaphatea.  Maltine  Wine. 

Maltine  with  Hops.  Maltine  Wine  with  Pepain  and  Pancreatioe. 

Maltine  with  Hypophosphitea.  Malto-Ykbbine. 


Maltine  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  wholesale  trade  throughout  the 
United  States. 

We  guarantee,  that  Maltine  wiU  keep  perfectly  in  any  climate,  or 
any  seas^m  of  the  year. 

Fairhfully  yours, 

REED  &  CARNRICK,  New  York. 


A  ny  of  these  Works  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price, 

by  addressing  Medical  News,  121  West 

Seventh  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Prici. 

Air  and  its  Relation  to  Life,  by  Hartley _ $1.50 

Anstie  on  Neuralgia 2.50 

Agnew's  (D.  Hayes,  M.  D.)  Practical  Anatomy,  Illustrated 2.00 

Ashurst's  (John,  Jr.)  Injuries  of  the  Spine i.5« 

Aistie,  Francis  E.,  M.  D.,  on  Epidemics 75 

A  Manual  of  Minor  Surgery  and  Bandaging,  by  Ch.  Heath,  with  86  Engravings.  2.00 

Anatomical  Atlas,  by  Smith  and  Horner,  with  600  Illustrations 4- 50 

I Jdvtholow's  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics 5.00 

r.ajtian  on  Paralysis  from  Brain  Disease 1.75 

Haitholow,  Prof.  Roberts,  M.  D.,  Hypodermic  Medication 1.50 

Prowne  on  the  Ophthalmoscope,  with  35  Illustrations i.oo 

Ji'^nnett's  (John  H.,  M.  D.)  Text-Book  of  Physiology,  Illustrated 3.00 

nlack's  (I.  R.,  M.  D.)  The  Ten  Laws  of  Health;  or.  How  Diseases  are  Produced 

and  can  be  Prevented 1.75 

Bryant's  Practice  of  Surgery,  with  507  Engravings 6.00 

Combe's  Management  of  Infancy 1.50 

Cooley's  (Arnold  J.)  Hand-Book  of  Compound  Medicines;  or,  the  Prescriber's  and 

Dispenser's  Vade  Mecum 1.25 

Cleveland's  (C.  H.,  M.  D.)  Pronouncing  Medical  Lexicon „.    i.oo 

Cleland's  Dissector 1.25 

I  urvature  of  the  §pine,  by  Richard  Barwell , 1.75 

Da  Costu's  (I.  M.,  M.  D.)  Medical  Diagnosis,  Illustrated 6.00 

Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Ear,  by  W.  B.  Dalby,  with  21   Illustrations 1.50 

Diseases  Peculiar  to  Women,  by  L.  AtthiU,  M.  D 2.00 

Diseases  of  Children,  by  Ed.  Ellis 2.00 

I  )iseases  of  the  Eye,  by  Robert  B.  Carter,  Illustrated 3.75 

Poker's  Convolutions  of  the  Brain 1.25 

Flint  on  the  Source  of  Muscular  Power I.oo 

Flint  Austin  on  Fevers 2.00 

Flint's  Analysis  of  the  Urine 1.00 

Flint  on  Auscultation  and  Percussion 1.75 

Farquharson's  Therapeutics  2.00 

Fox's  (Tilbury)  Epitome  of  Skin  Diseases 1.38 

Fen  wick's  Guide  to  Medical  Diagnosis 2.25 

Flint's  Practice  of  Medicine ; 6.00 

Greenhow,  E.  H.,  on  Chronic  Bronchitis^ 1.50 

Green's  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy 2.25 

Gosselin's  Clinical  Lectures  on  Surgery 2.50 

Viross  on  the  Uriiinry  Organs,  with  170  Engravings 4.y> 

Guide  to  the  Practice  of  Midwifery,  by  D.  L.  Roberts,  M.  D.,  with  95  Engravings.  2.00 
(juide  to  Human  Osteology,  by  William  W.  Wagstaffe,  with  23  Colored  Plates 

and  66  Engravings  3.0* 

Guide  to  Dental  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  by  Henry  E.  Sewill,  with  77  Engravings.  2.00 

<i  morrhoea  and  Syphilis,  by  Silab  Durkee,  M.  D ~  3.50 

Grry's  Anatomy,  with  462  Engravings 6.00 

llammond's  Insanity  in  its  Relations  to  Crime -  I.oo 

Howe  on  Emergencies 2.50 

Hodge,  H.  L.,  on  Foeticide -      50 

Heath's  Practical  Anatomy 3.50 

iloppe't  (Dr.  Cod)  Percussion  and  Auscultation  as  Diagnostic  Aids >      50 

History  of  Medicine,  by  R.  Dunglison,  M.  D 2.50 

llartshome'c  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Illustrated ..«   1.95 


^  Pric«. 

Hill  on  Venereal  Diseases S'^S 

Hoblyn's  Medical  Dictionary i-S** 

Holden's  Landmarks 88 

Hartshorne's  Essentials  of  Medicine 2.63 

Hamilton  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  with  344  Engravings 5-75 

Jones'  (H.  M.)  Aural  Surgery I-S^ 

Tones'  (T.  W.)  Defects  of  Sight  and  Hearing 5° 

Ludlow's  Manual  of  Examinations,  Illustrated 3-25 

Legg's  Guide  to  the  Examination  of  the  Urin^ 75 

Lyons  on  Fever 2.25 

Lee's  Lectures  on  Syphilis 2.25 

Lawson  on  Injuries  of  the  Eye 3-5° 

Maudsley's  Physiology  of  Mind 2.00 

Maudsley's  Responsibility  in  Mental  Diseases 1.5° 

Mears'  (I.  E.,  M.  D.)  Practical  Surgery,  with  227  Engravings 2.00 

Mendenhall's  (Geo.,  M.  D.)  Vade  Mecum,  Illustrated 2.00 

Meadows,  Alfred,  M.  D.,  Midwifery,  with  145  Engravings  .  3*oo 

Morphology  of  the  Skull,  by  W.  K.'  Parker  and  G.  T.  Eettany 3.50 

Neumann's  Skin  Diseases 4.00 

Obstetric  Catechism,  by  L.  H.  Orr,  M.  D 2.00 

Obstetric  Memoranda,  by  Drs.  Rigby  and  Meadows 5° 

Practical  Gynaecology,  by  Haywood  Smith,  M.  D 2.00 

Packard's  Manual  of  Minor  Surgery,  with  T45  Engravings , ~   1.25 

Power's  (I.  H.,  M.  D.)  Anatomy  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Human  Body 2.50 

Percira's  (I.,  M.  D.)  Physician's  Prescription-Book i.oo 

Playfair's  Practice  of  Midwifery,  with  166  Illustrations 4.00 

Pavy  on  Digestion 2.00 

Prescription  and  the  Art  of  Prescribing I.oo 

Riley's  (John  C,  M.  D.)  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics 3.00 

Ryan's  (M.,  M.  D.)  Philosophy  of  Marriage 1.00 

Smith  Edward,  M.  D.,  on  Foods I.oo 

Surgical  Emergencies,  by  W.  P.  Swain,  with  82  Engravings 2.00 

Schafer's  Practical  Histology 2.00 

.Stimson's  Operative  Surgery,  with  350  Engravings 2.50 

Stokes  on  Fever 2.00 

Swayne's  Obstetric  Aphorisms 1.25 

Sargent's  Minor  Surgery,  with  183  Engravings 1.75 

Smith  on  Consumption 2.25 

Slade  on  Diphtheria -..•   1.25 

Sturge's  Clinical  Medicine 1.25 

Skin  Diseases,  by  McCall  Anderson ' 1.75 

Strong  Drink  and  Tobacco  Smoke,  by  Henry  P.  Prescott,  with  Numerous  Plates.   2.50 
The  Complete  Hand-Book  of  Obstetric  Surgery,  by  Charles  Clay,  M.  D.,  with 

101  Illustrations 2.00 

Tanner's  Clinical  Medicine 1.50 

Text-Book  of  Physiology,  by  M.  Foster,  Illustrated 6.50 

Van  Buren  on  the  Rectum 1.50 

West  on  Nervous  Diseases  of  Children i.oo 

Williams  on  Consumption 2.50 

What  to  Observe  at  the  Bedside .- l.OO 


TO  PHYSICIANS. 

The  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  Cinchona  barks  and  Sulphate  of  Quinia,  and 
the  prospect  of  only  a  slight  reduction  in  these  prices,  makes  the  present  a 
!  favorable  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  combina-  j 
tion  of  all  the  bark  alkaloids. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject  in  Europe  and  India. 

The  growing  appreciation  by  the  medical  profession  of  the  United  States  of  j 

CINCHO-QUININE 

is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  retains  the  important  alkaloids  IN  combination,  —  a 
combination  which  in  practice  is  preferable  to  perfect  isolation  or  separation  of 
these  alkaloids.  ' 

In  addition  to  its  superior  efficacy  as  a  tonic  and  anti-periodic,  it  has  the  following  advantages,  j 
which  greatly  increase  its  value  to  physicians  :  — 

ist,  It  exerts  the  full  therapeutic  influence  of  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  in  the  same  doses,  with- 
out oppressing  the  stomach,  creating  nausea,  or  producing  cerebral  distress,  as  the  Sulphate  of 
Quinine  frequently  does  ;  and  it  produces  much   less  constitutional  disturbance. 

2d,  It  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  nearly  tasteless.  The  bitter  is  very  slight,  and  not  un-  \ 
pleasant  to  the  most  sensitive,  delicate  woman  or  child. 

3d,  It  is  less  costly :  the  price  will  fluctuate  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  barks,  but  will  always  be 
much  less  than' the  Sulphate  of  Quinine. 

4th,  It  meets  indications  not  met  by  that  Salt.  I 

The  following  ivell-known  Analytical  Chemists  say :  —  i 

"University  of  Pennsvlvania,  Jan.  22,  1875.     |amination  for  quinine,  guinidine,  and  cinchonine,' 
"  I  have  tested  Cincho-Quinine,  and  have   found  and   hereby  certify  that  I  found  these   alkaloids  in  | 

\l  X.O  covAiia  ouinine,  guinidine,  cinchonine,  c/'«fA<?-  Cincho-Qi;inine. 

nidine.  F.  A.  GENTH,  |  C.  GILBERT  WHEELER, 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy.^']  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

"  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  1     "  I  have  made  a  careful  analysis  of  the  contents  of  1 
Feb.  I,  1875.  '*  bottle  of  your  Cincho-Quinine,  and  find  it  to  con- 

"  I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  made  a  chemical  ex-tain  quininr,  guinidine,   cinchonine,   and  cinchout- 
aminatton  of  the  contents  of  a  bottle  of   Cincho-W/w?. 
Quinine;  and  by  direction  I  made  a  qualitative  ex-l  S.  P.  SHARPLES,  State  Assayer  of  Mass. 

TESTIMONIALS. 


"  Wei.lfleet,  Mass.,  Nov.  17,  1876. 
"  I  have  used  Cincho-Q'jinine,  and  can  say  with- 
out any  hesitation  it  has  proved  superior  to  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine.  J.  G.  JOHNSON,   M.D." 

"  Martinsbiirg,  Mo.,  .\ug.  15,  1876. 
I     "  I   use   the    Cinchi>-Quini.ve    altogether  among 
children,  preferring  it  to  the  sulphate. 
I  DR.   E.  R.  DOUGLASS." 

!  "Liverpool,  Penn.,  June  i,  1876. 

'     "  I  have  used  Cincho-Quinine,  obtaining   better 
1  results   than   from   the  sulphate  in   those    cases   in 


"  Richmond,  Va.,  March  28,  1877. 
"I   believe  that   the   combination   of    the   several 
cinchona  alkaloids  is  more  generally  useful  in  prac- 
tice than  the  sulphate  of  quinine  unconibined. 
"Vours  truly,  LANDON  B.  EDWARDS,  M.D.  ] 
Member  Va.  Slate  Board  of  Health.  [ 
and  Sec' y  and  Treas.  Medical  Society  of  Va'' 
"  Centreville,  Mich. 
"  I  have  used  several  ounces  of  the  Cincho-Qi'i- 
NiNE,   and  have  not  found  it  to  fail  in  a  single  in- 
stance.     I  have  used  no  sulphate  of  quinine  in  my 
practice  since  1  commenced  the  use  of  tlie  CiNciio- 


,  which  quinine  is  indicated.  P«ctice  since  1  <:o'"'T'f"«V    r  at f  Va  M    M    1" 

'  DR.  I.  C.  BARLOTT."  Qw'NiNE,  as  I  prefer  it.   F.  C.   BATEMAN,   M.D. 


"  Renfrow's  Station,  Tbnn.,  July  4,  1876.         "North-Eastern  Free  Medical  Dispensary, 
"  I    am  well   pleased  %vith  the   Cincho-Quininb,J       go8  East  Cumberland  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn..     | 
and   think  it  is  a  better  preparation    than  the  sul-  Feb.  29,  1876. 

phate.  W.  H.   H  ALBERT."  »  In  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers  1  always  prescribe  | 

"St.   Louis,   Mo.,  April,  187^.      the  Cincho-Quininb  in  conjunction  with  other  ap- 1 
"  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  propriate  medicines,  the  result  being  as  favorable  as  ; 
ever  made  to  our  materia  niedica.  with  former  cases  where  the  sulphate  had  been  used. 

GEORGE  C.  PITZER,  M.D."!  "  F.  A.  GAMAGE,  M.D." 

\X^Pf ice-Lists  and  Descriptive  Catalogues  furnished  upon  application. 

BILLINGS,  CLAPP  &  CO.,  Manufacturing  Chemists, 

(SUCCESSORS  TO  JAMES   R.  NICHOLS  &  CO.) 

BOSTON,    MASS. 


The  Following   I'ropiiralioj'.s  arc  Espeoially  Kecommended  to  the  Profession. 


MILK  OF  MAGNESIA  \ 


Tlie  Mo^t  Effective  Arterient  and  Antacid  KnoTxrn* 


IX    IS    ESPECI-A^LLY    VA-XiXJA-BLE, 

Third  :  Aa  a  I.ax  tiive,  remoTing  causes  of  Con- 

BtipatioD. 
Fourth  :  As  a  Preventive  of  Souroess  of  Food 

ill  tlieStoiuacb. 
Fifth  :  As  the  uiitail.iig  aii<l  ace  'ptable  remedy 

fur  tlie  Nausea  incidental  to  Pregnancy. 


First:  In  D.>ordei's  of  the  Siouiiicli,  Indikjcs- 
lioD,  .Sicic  lleadact<e,  Nausea,  Co'tiventss, 
Flatulency. 

Second:  Ii  all  Complaints  of  Infancy,  wlietber 
arising  from  I'Mli>;eslion,  Imperlect  Denti- 
tion or  Jiupurily  ol  the  Blood 


lOaWwtPitl 


A    NEW   ANI>    IMPORTANT    PRKPAU ATION  OF  THE  SOLURLK  WIIKAT  PllOSPlf ATE.S. 
TONIC,  incESTIVK,  AND  IIKJHI.Y  NUTKITIVE 
A  vitalizing  Tonic,  supcior  to  all  otheis;  entirely  Hevoid  of  Alcoholic  Stimulant;   relieving 
Mental  and  Physif^al  Prostration.    Ati  .Agreeable  Substiuite  for  Nauseous  Drugs  and  Liquors;  more 
naturally  efficient,  vet  entirely  free  from  their  unpleasant  effects  and  disa  trous  tendencies. 

ITS  iMMKDI.VPE  AND  PERMANENT  BENEFICIAL  EFFECTS   ARK  RECOONIZED 
In  Dyspepsia,  Consumption,  Scrofula,  or  any  Deterioration  of  the  Blood 
In  Neuralgi.i  and  Nervous  Affections. 

In  Languor,  Debilily,  a'ld  Loss  of  Ambition. 
In  Impairineni  of  tho  Brain,  and  in  complaints  that  follow  Oveiia.'ciug  the  System. 
To  Members  of  the  Profession,  to  .Merchants,  to  Students,  an  1  to  all  whose  pursuits  demand  intel- 
4ectual  activity,  an  1  Ih^refon-  draw  heavily  upon  their  vitjl  powers,'  P.iospho-N'uiritine  has  proven 
itself  t)  be  the  thing  desired. 

In  contrast  with  other  preparatioiis  pressed  upon  the  public,  as  of  value  in  Nervous  .Vffections,  it 
is  to  be  understood  that 

PHOiPHO-NUTRITINE  ENERGIZES, 
the  waste,  quiets  the  nerves  and  nourishes  the 
vital  powers ;  produces  and  aggregntes  new  strength 
for  future  effort. 


PHOSPHO-NUTRITINE  does  not  STIMULATE 
calling  the  already  enfeebled  system  to  further 
present  fitful  activity,  only  to  be  followed  by  com- 

filete  exhaustion;  extorting  a   momentary    hril- 
iancy  from  a  dying  ember,  but  that  it  repairs 


Phillips'  Palatable  Cod  Liver  Oil, 

IN  COMBINATION  WITH  PHOSPHO-NUTEITINE. 


7/m< 


A  Pure,  Perfect,  Pleasant,  Powerful  Preparation. 

MIXES  WITH  WATER  IN  ALL  PROPORTIONS,  FORMING  A 
MOST  PALATABLE  AND  INVIGORATING  DIET. 

For  use  in  Consoption,  Scrofuh  a&d  Vasti&g  Diseases. 

This  combination  is  a  perfect  preparation  of  pure  Norwegian  Cod 
Liver  Oil,  and  Phospho-Niitritinc,  as  found  in  White  Wheat,  retain- 
ing all  the  remedial  and  nutritive  principles  of  each,  compounded  in 
accordance  with  scieutihc  principles,  under  our  direct  supervision. 
The  Medical  Profession,  as  far  as  we  have  lieen  able  to  reach, 
have  unhesitatingly  preferred  PHILLIPS'  "PAL.\TABLE"  for  these 
reasons  : 


First  :  The  abundance  of  the  best  Cod  Liver  Oil 
in  its  natural  condition,  the  universally  ac- 
cepted agent  in  the  treatment  of  Consump- 
tion and  Emaciation. 
jSbconu:    The    vitalizing    power   of    Phospbo- 

Nutritine,  building  up  with  the  Phosphates. 
Third  :  Tie  Absence  of  SajMnifyin^  results,  de- 
stroying the  properties  oi  the  oil,  making  of 
j^  the  stomach  a  receptacle  for  soft  soap,  the 
more  common  error  in  emulsions,  particu- 
larly those  in   which   Hy(>ophosphite$  are 

present.  .,     .  .     . 

irConfident  of  the  superiority  of  our  preparation,  which  leeling  of  confidence  has  been  confirmed  by 
innumerable  unsolicited  tebtimooials  fiom  most  eminent  practitioners,  we  solicit  irom  all  interested 
in  the  prescription  or  alministration  of  medicine,  an  examination  into  their  merits;  to  assist  you 
in  which  will  be  our  pleasure,  if  you  will  address  to  us  a  notice  of  your  desires. 

CHARLES  H.  PHILLIPS,  Manufacturing  Chemist, 

2  and  4  Piatt  St.,  STew  York. 

J8aS"Circulars  and  Samples  furnished  upon  application  by  mail. 

In  corresponding  mention  Cincinnati  Medical  News. 


Fourth:  Th  :  minute  »  ibdi vision  of  the  oil 
globules,  permittin :  .lud  demanding  its 
admiuistr,ition  wiiii  *■. iter, assuring  thorough 
assimUatiou. 

Fifth  :  The  absolute  disguise,  which  covers  the 
repugnant  Uste  and  smell  of  the  oil,  making 
it  acceptablt  to  the  most  sensitive  or  fasti- 
dious 

Sixth  :  Its  acceptability  and  retention  by  all; 
the  stomachs  of  some,  especiilly  females,  hav- 
ing rejected  all  other  preparations. 


To  the  Medical  Profession. 


LACTOPEPTINE 

The   most   important   remedial  agent   ever  presented    to    the    Profession  for 
Indigestion,  Dyspepsia,  Vomiting  in  Pregnancy,  Cholera  Infantum.  Con- 
stipation, and  all  diseases  arising  from  imperfect  nutrition,  con- 
taining the  Jive  active  agents  of  digestion,  viz :  Pepsin, 
Pancreatine,    Diastase,  or  Veg.   Ptyalin,    Lactic 
and  Hydrochloric  Acids,,  in  combination 
with  Sugar  of  Milk. 


dr. 


FORMULA   OF   L  ACT  O  P£  PTINE  : 

Sugar  of  Milk. ...40  oz   I  Pancreatine 6  oz.  I  Lactic  Acid 6  fl.  dr, 

Pepsin 8  oz.  |  Veg.  Ptyalin  or  Diastase... 4  dr.  |  Hydrochloric  Acid.. .5  fl 

ZiACTOPJEPTINE  owes  its  great  success  solely  to  the  Medical  Profession,  and 
is  sold  almost  entirely  by  Physicians'  Prescriptions.  Its  almost  universal  adoption  by 
the  profession  is  the  strongest  guarantee  we  can  give  that  its  therapeutic  value  has  been 
most  thoroughly  established. 

The  uu'leraigned  having  tested  LACTOPEPTISE,  reeominend  it  to  the  profession : 
ALFRED  L.  LOOMIS,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Patholozy  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York 
SAMIIEL  R.  PERCY.  M.  D., 
Professor  Materia  Medica,  New  York  Med.  Collie. 
A.  Van  Devker,  M.  D.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Prof,  of  the  Frin.  and  Prac.  of  Surg.,  Albany  Med. 

Col. ;  Surg.  Albany  and  St.  Peter's  Hospitals 
Julius  F.  Miner,  M.  D., 

Prof.  Special  Surgery,  tlniversity 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


F.  LE  ROY  SATTERLEE,  M   D.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Ctaem.  Mat.  Med.  and  Tberap.  in  the  N. 
Y.  College  of  Dent  ;  Pnf.  of  Cbcm.  and  Hy- 
giene in  the  Ain.  Vet.  College,  etc  ,  etc. 


Jas.  Aitken  Meigs,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
Prof,  of  the  Institutes  of  Med.  and  Med.  .Juris 

Jeff.  Medical  College;  Pby.  to  Penn.  Hos 
W.  W.  Dawson,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Prof.  Piin.  and  Prac.  Surg.  Med    Col.  of  Oh 
Surg,  to  Good  Samaritan  Hospital 


ns.,  > 


"I  have  given  LACTOPEPTINE  a  good  thorough 
trial,  and  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  excellent 
results  that  have  followed  its  administration." 

"I  have  used  LACTOPEPTINE  in  private  practice 
for  the  past  two  years,  in  many  cases  with  highly 
satisfactory  results." 


Albert  F.  A.  Ki.vo,  M.  D., 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Prof,  of  Obstetrics,  University  of  Vermont. 

D.  W.  Y'andell,  M.  D., 


"I  have  used  LACTOPEPTINE  with  very  good  ef- 
fect in  a  number  of  cases  of  Dyspepsia." 

"I  have  used  LACTOPEPIINE  with  great  advan- 
tage in  cases  of  feeble  digestion." 

"I  have  used  LACTOPEPTIN  E  both  in  hospital  and 
private  practice,  and  have  found  it  toanswer  fully  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  recommended.  As  an  imme- 
diate aid  to  the  digestive  function,  I  know  of  uo  rem- 

j   edy  which  acts  more  directly." 

1       "I  have  made  much  use  of  LACTOPEPTINE,  and 


Prof,  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Surg  ,  and  Clin*  i  take  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  it  has  rarely  dis' 
ical  Surg  ,  University  of  Louisville.  Ky.      j"  appointed  me.      I  shall,  of  c( 


L.  P.  Yandell,  M.  D., 

Prof,  of  Clinical  Mediciae,  Diseases  of  Children 
and  Dermatology,  Univer.  of  Louisville,  Ky 

ROBT.  Battey,  M.  D.,  Rome.  Ga. 

Emeritus  Prof  of  Obstetrics,  Atlanta  Med.  Col- 
lege, and  Ex-Pres.  Mod.  Association  of  Ga. 

Claude  H.  MASxiy,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Prof.  H.  C.  Bartlett,  Ph.  D.,  F.  C.  S., 
London,  England. 


:} 


PRIC7E  K^IST 

LACTOPEPTINE  (in  oz.  bottles)'. per  or., 

{      ''  "      ) -per  doz. 


(in^^lb. 


.per  lb.,  12 


course,  continue  to  pre- 
J  scribe  it  " 

"LACTOPEPTINE  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  pre- 
paration and  no  one  who  gives  it  a  fair  trial  can  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  its  useiulness  in  dyspepsia." 

"I  have  used  LACTOPEPTINE  in  a  case  of  Dys- 
pepsia, with  satisfaction.    I  think  well  of  it." 

"I  consider  LACTOPEE»TINE  the  very  best  prep- 
aration of  the  kind  which  I  have  ever  employed,  and 
for  patients  with  feeble  digestion  1  know  of  nothing 
which  is  equal  to  it." 

"I  find  the  preparation  of  LACTOPEPTINE  con- 
tains within  itselt  all  the  principles  required  to  pro- 
mote a  healthy  digestion." 

I        We  also  prepare  the  various    Elixirs 
I  and  Syrups,  in  combination  with  Lacto- 
peptine. 


THE  NEW  YORK  PHARMAOAL  ASSOCIATION, 

p.  O.  BOX  1574.  10  iS;  12  Colleye  Place,  New  York. 


'  K,      I 


